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8 out of 10 waste fat without knowing it. 


Here’s how to avoid it! 


No one would waste fat intentionally. But recent S AV e WwW i T ia 
investigations show that many waste fat, think- 
ing nothing can be done about it. To find out 
where you stand, make this check: MFB 
A. Pounds of used fat thrown os 
away each week 
B. Cost of fat, per pound 


C. Salvage value, per pound... 


D. Difference between cost 
and salvage value 


Loss (Dx A)....| 


MFB in the kettle—that loss can be greatly cut 


down or eliminated entirely! hs 
It’s unprofitable—unpatriotic—to be a fat- 4 1 
waster. Ask your Shortening Headquarters man j 


or write us direct and let us show you how to 
save with heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. [eqairgy 


New York * Chicago * Savannah * New Orleans * San Francisco « Memphis * Houston GQUxeRLGaaae 


With proper cleaning and care—and heavy-duty et + 








Culture and Clatter'’ 


NY attempt to present such a sub- 
ject as this may well be made with some embarrass- 
ment and much reluctance. Scores of books have 
been written on the meaning of culture, man and 
culture, man and his culture, society and culture, 
and so on ad infinitum. Hundreds of colleges claim 
large prerogatives year by year because they ‘“‘offer 
courses and curricula in the cultural subjects.” 
Last but not least, here and there all over this land 
of ours hundreds of “culture” clubs have come .to 
order at the sound of the gavel, all set on getting 
something out of one more or less erudite mind into 
others not so erudite—all to the end that culture be 
advanced and no practical purpose be served. If 
any of these people worshipping at the shrine were 
asked to define culture, their responses would be 
interesting but rarely enlightening. On the other 
hand the embryonic dietitians, busily following 
through the required course in sociology, would 
surely come forward to speak out of the fulness of 
textbook information to inform us in no uncertain 
tones in regard to the matter. One of them would 
surely say: 

“Culture is the fundamental phenomenon of his- 
torical development. It refers to all the interests 
and activities of individuals. It is the manner of 
living or the mode of life of any group whether nation 
or state. To get a clear and complete picture of the 
culture of a people we must know and understand 
their arts, their family life, religion, their funda- 
mental values of life, their laws, their government, 
industries, amusements, and perhaps much more. 

“Through these there are expressed the ideas and 
the ideals that dominate the cultural pattern of the 
group and influence largely, if not completely, the 
cultural pattern of the individual.” She might even 
add—‘‘And do you know, just as soon as primitive 
man responded to his fellowmen and reacted to na- 
ture, there was the beginning of our social culture.” 
You might be spared the discussion of civilization as 
“the relative advance in social culture, from epoch 
to epoch,” if the assignment had not reached that 
page, or if an appointment was imminent with Joe 


1 Presented before the Professional Education Section, 
American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 23, 1941. 
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College or one of his confreres. In such case, our 
brief ‘‘refresher” course in sociology would terminate 
abruptly. 

No one of us would deny the importance of social 
culture to the groups sharing therein. It has become 
evident that what really binds men together is their 
culture—the ideas and standards they have in com- 
mon. Ruth Benedict tells of the comments of an 
old Indian on this matter.? He said, “In the begin- 
ning, God gave to every people a cup, a cup of clay 
and from this cup they drank their life. They all 
dipped in the water and drank deeply but their cups 
were different. Our cup is broken now. It has 
passed away.” 

“Our cup is broken.” Those things that had given 
significance to the life of his people, the domestic 
rituals of eating, the obligations of the economic 
system, the succession of ceremonials in the villages, 
participation in the bear dance, their standards of 
right and wrong—these were gone, and with them the 
shape and meaning of their life. The old man was 
still vigorous and a leader in relationships with the 
whites. He did not mean that there was any ques- 
tion of the extinction of his people. But he had in 
mind the loss of something that had value equal to 
that of life itself, the whole fabric of his people’s 
standards and beliefs. There were other cups of 
living left, and they held perhaps the same water but 
the loss was irreparable. It was no matter of tinker- 
ing with an addition here, lopping off something 
there. The modeling had been fundamental, it was 
somehow all of a piece. It had been their own. 

We are told by many writers, philosophers of 
despair, that these are times of more than economic 
crisis, social upheaval and political destruction, that 
we too have a cracked, if not a broken cup of life, 
and ere long will be forced to realize that, like the 
Indian tribe, we and the other peoples of our civili- 
zation have lost those standards and beliefs, those 
intrinsic values that made life meaningful. 

We have seen the culture of Germany that once 
stressed critical inquiry and creative scholarship lose 
these characteristics and become rigid and fixed, in a 
pattern of nationalism. We have seen the culture 


2 Benedict, R.: Patterns of Culture, pp. 21-22. 
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of England, with its original stress on a liberal educa- 
tion that so largely entered into the pattern of 
American culture, become sadly distorted on our soil. 
Instead of the emphasis on “learning, manners and 
morals”? which characterized the teachings of Plato, 
the trend, unfortunately, has been toward pride and 
smugness in mere book knowledge kept free from 
the tarnish of use in any phase of everyday living, 
and in “‘campus activities” that too often contribute 
nothing to intellectual integrity or creative scholar- 
ship. From persons so schooled it is not surprising 
to hear that culture is ‘what is left after you have 
forgotten what you have learned” or ‘‘culture is 
what you get if you have ancestors!” 

Such statements but point to a reliance, perhaps 
subconscious, on customs and social institutions in- 
stead of an appreciation of the power of thought and 
of skills and techniques developed through experience 
and perfected through knowledge. We have the 
power of thought, we can guide our experience and 
increase our knowledge, thus directing our own cul- 
ture, if we but will. The use of we is intentional. 
The purpose of its use is to bring the responsibility 
of averting the catastrophe of a decadent civilization 
upon each one of us. If we think of it in terms of 
creative personal living we can redefine culture so 
as to point to our responsibility for it. The state- 
ment of the definition might then be, ‘Culture is the 
conditioning of the conscious self to understand and 
create what is worth while.” It is the quest for 
vision and understanding, described by one author 
tersely as “‘planful living.” 

The values or qualities which we seek to condition 
our conscious selves to understand and create are 
“the essential quality of usefulness, the esthetic 
quality of beauty, the rational quality of truth and 
the moral quality of goodness.” These together 
characterize the worth we seek. No one quality by 
itself is enough. We recognize the usefulness of 
food, shelter and clothing, government, commerce 
and education—we know these to be worth while 
but these are not all-inclusive of the worth of our 
culture. Beauty is far more than something stressed 
in art courses. The experience of it is personal. It 
may be found in the physical world, in literature, in 
science and in human relations. Its perception de- 
pends upon the sensibilities and the experiences of 
the individual. The quality of truth is one that 
many persons find hardest to appreciate. ‘To think 
that two and two make four, and neither five nor 
three; the heart of man has long been sore and long 
is like to be!” It is not absolute, nor statie—not an 
eternal principle but continually being remade and 
modified. We say that we seek scientific truth by 
the systematic observation of consequences in 
planned and controlled experiments. We attempt to 
descry harmony and order in the workings of nature 
that can be verified by others and that has signifi- 
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cance to the observer. Goodness is the last quality 
of worth we will consider. Our concept of it is not 
supported by the developments of an ethical science 
at all comparable with the present state of natural 
science. The meaning of goodness is myriad, as 
determined and held by each person. Every student 
would agree that goodness is an important goal in the 
culture of the individual. 

Usefulness, beauty, truth, and goodness—these 
must be synthesized into a concept of the worth 
while that will motivate, encompass and direct each 
of us if we are to become persons of culture and direct 
others in their progress toward a state of culture. 

The main way in which a society or an individual 
‘an conserve its culture or enrich it is through its 
plan of education. We hear of “learning for learn- 
ing’s sake”’ but that is not generally accepted. We 
demand that learning—education—contribute to so- 
ciety. Rugg* states the goal of education is the 
cultured person—the person whose criterion of suc- 
cess is his own inner concept of integrity; a believer 
in the integrity of other persons, a socially adaptable 
person, frankly adjusting for the sake of happy social 
communion; a pragmatic person contributing to so- 
ciety, tolerantly critical of its institutions, yet open- 
minded to experimental modes of living. Because 
of his awareness of the integrity of the self, the cul- 
tured person is confident, possessed of the deter- 
mination to be happy, to contribute to the world of 
which he is a part and to be creative in his work-a- 
day life. One has only to scrutinize the faces at a 
college commencement, an alumni gathering or a 
public forum to be impressed with the small number 
of persons who are eager, zestful, determined to be 
happy. 

There is evidence in abundance that our educa- 
tional plans and provisions have failed in a singu- 
larly large number of cases to direct students to con- 
cepts that are worthy and vital. Then is it not 
incumbent upon us, sponsors of a new experiment in 
woman’s education, to stop and think carefully and 
critically of the way and manner in which we 
purpose to make this avenue of education lead 
students to a life of worth. By the nature of the 
case, we will tend to over-emphasize usefulness— 
just one quality of worth, unless we take care. How 
‘an we appraise the work of our institutions, deter- 
mining to what extent they contribute to the 
development of cultured persons? Possible bases for 
such an appraisal include the content of the curricu- 
lum, the staff and teaching methods employed, the 
college organizations established and last but not 
least the college graduates. 

Let us give thought to the curriculum content. 
It has been stated that there are two kinds of knowl- 
edge every man (and every woman) needs to have. 

3 Rugg, H.: Culture and Education in America. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 
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All others he can cast out. One of these is special- 
ized knowledge. Every person needs to know the 
things that pertain to his own special work. If he 
is an airplane mechanic he must know the engineer- 
ing intricacies of the various airplanes he may be 
called to service. If he is neither an airplane 
mechanic nor an aviator, he has no need for such 
knowledge. If he is a physician he needs to know 
the indications as well as the causes of the ravages 
of disease in the human body. He needs to know 
the cure. If he is not a physician there is no worth 
in his familiarity with the clinical symptoms and 
the courses of the thousand diseases that lay man low. 

Plans for the inclusion of specialized knowledge 
seem to dominate the college curriculum. Nu- 
merous professional organizations stipulate this or 
that as a safeguard of the profession, and we accept 
the stipulation. This and this and this must be 
taken to meet the requirements for the Society of 
Electrical Engineers; these courses absolutely are 
required of a student who would be a dietitian by 
the standards of the American Dietetic Association; 
and still another set is practically obligatory for 
those who would meet the requirements for the post 
of instructor in vocational agriculture. If you study 
a college catalogue from any one of our schools, the 
impact of pressure groups on various curricula 
becomes apparent. Not infrequently the ‘“‘musts” 
in the form of required basic science courses and 
designated technical courses truly have it all! 
Sometimes the inclusion of subjects outside of the 
sphere of specialized study pursued in preparation 
for a profession and pertinent to the individual’s 
understanding thereof is limited to College Rhetoric 
[ or Public Speaking I. In such cases there is a 
paucity of that which would interpret the individual 
to himself or relate him to his own times. The ill 
is not that the cultural value is lacking in a course in 
thermodynamics or dietetics. It is rather that we 
need more than technical’ proficiency and specialized 
knowledge, vital as these are. The other kind of 
knowledge we need is very different from specialized 
knowledge, but it is just as important. Perhaps it 
is even more important. Unfortunately or other- 
wise, it has few or no proponents, few or no advocates 
to sustain its position in the curriculum. It is that 
knowledge. that makes possible the integration of 
the individual’s powers and capacities with the 
culture of his time. It enables the individual to 
understand his interests, drives, and the satisfac- 
tions sought, and to harmonize these with the 
realities, forces, and demands of the current social 
order, 

An effort to appraise these individual needs and 
determine ways and means of meeting them, made 
recently by the General College at the University 
of Minnesota, may serve as our guide. This school 
points out that general education aims essentially 
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to produce well-rounded individuals who will be 
able to meet and understand the variety of common 
activities and problems encountered in the business 
of earning a living, as a member of a home and 
family group, as an individual consciously or uncon- 
sciously seeking numerous personal values, and as a 
citizen of a community, a state, a nation, and a 
world. The selection of content of a curriculum in 
general education might well be helped and in part 
determined, therefore, by a survey of the activities, 
problems, and points of view of a representative 
sample of young adults engaged in the business of 
2arning a living, in home and family relations, in 
socio-civie affairs, and in seeking personal values. 
Every one of us here should concern ourselves with 
determining the extent to which the curriculum 
which we request and administer is directed toward 
these general goals. If some of these are ignored 
because of the claims of specialized knowledge we 
are guilty of utilitarianism. 

What can we say of the teaching procedure in 
our colleges? In one of the reports of the committee 
on college and university teaching of the American 
Association of University Professors, the following 
statement is made: “The purpose of college teaching 
is to induce self-propelled intellectual activity on 
the part of the student. Accordingly, a frank 
recognition of the principle of self-education under 
guidance will suggest a sufficient definition of good 
teaching. To teach effectively is to lead, to inspire 
and to guide the learner. Any technique or device 
that serves these ends is a good one.” Hence, the 
most important question to ask about a teacher is: 
Does he interest and inspire his students to the 
extent of getting them to work hard for themselves? 
In order to attain this end, a great variety of tech- 
niques is available from which a teacher may choose. 
In any discussion of the methods whereby college 
teaching may be improved it is imperative that the 
end as well as the means be kept to the forefront. 
No educational method or device can be of real 
service to the teacher unless its use induces the 
student to be better at his work on his own account. 

Many of us can attest to the tragic failure, as a 
teacher, of some potentially great research worker 
who knew the inner secrets of the linkage of aniline 
dyes but was totally inept as a teacher in beginning 
chemistry classes. Some day, perhaps, the will and 
the skill to teach, based on adequate preparation 
in this field and an abiding interest in teaching as a 
profession, will be required as a definite prerequisite 
for those who offer classroom instruction. 

A further basis of appraisal of present-day college 
education is the extent to which its organization and 
administration foster and develop democracy, both 
by direct and indirect contributions. Those schools 
that provide adequately for the rounded 24-hour-day 
education of the college student in such a way that 
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there is not only “booklearning” in democracy, but 
also actual experience through the classroom, 
through the social life of democratic residence halls 
and through manifold opportunities for ‘‘pooled 
and cooperative experiences”’ may well be proud of 
their contribution to their students and to democ- 
racy. Those schools whose boards of regents include 
able men and women intent on the development of 
effective units in the broad educational scheme have 
reason to rejoice in their wealth. Most of all to be 
commended are those schools whose wise presidents 
have been able to keep first in the minds of their 
staffs the fact that democracy is based on a belief 
in the uniqueness and worth of the individual, on 
his right to develop his natural capacities and on 
the ability to cooperate. Keeping this fact first 
may make staff members willing to contribute by 
preference to a pooled and cooperative experience 
in education, despite the added personal effort 
involved, rather than to accept the easier way of 
authoritarianism as their guide to collective action. 
In a very real way the responsibility for the worth 
of our total work in education rests with our adminis- 
trative leaders in colleges and, in the case of dieti- 
tians, with those in charge of postgraduate courses 
in hospitals and other food services. 

Consideration of college graduates is difficult to 
undertake. We are told that the pioneer spirit 
has been squelched, that the joy in work has de- 
parted and that scholarship is not in vogue. We 
know, you and I, that in the group of students going 
out from our colleges and postgraduate training 
courses there must be some who will have a better 
grasp of subject matter, a more vital propulsion 
toward self-culture and a greater sensitivity to 
truth, beauty and goodness than we have had or 
else this experiment will not come to fulfilment 
but lodge in the grooves wherein we started it. 
Lacking those who can go on from what we have 
built the project will sink to the dead level of medi- 
ocrity. We must provide experiences with actual 
worth that will challenge imagination, ennoble effort 
and assure intellectual leadership. 

It sometimes seems that the chief deterrent to 
attaining self-culture and devising ways and means 
of encouraging it in our student is clatter—‘‘the 
rattling noise as of hard bodies colliding; noisy, 
pointless, idle talk!” 
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We are all assaulted with clatter, minute by minute. 
On the college campus there is the clatter of the band 
preparing to assure a successful football game, the 
chatter and clatter that obscures the issue when one 
would eliminate a course of unrelated interest or 
debatable worth from the curriculum, not to men- 
tion the clink of the pennies and dimes in the coffers 
of the food service and the clatter of pots and pans 
in unskilful hands. Just as it is difficult to live a 
life of self-culture in the din of the modern world, 
so it is difficult to keep an educational focus on a 
living culture. 

Today the noisy discordance of battle brings not 
only discord but the question as to the validity of 
our concept of worth. Truly the cup of our life is 
endangered. Truly we seem to be in the midst of a 
race between education and catastrophe. The 
stakes are high, the challenge great. Each of us 
may rest with honor and satisfaction only—to 
quote Dewey, ‘‘when we have used our thought to 
its utmost and have thrown into the moving unbal- 
ance of things, our puny strength. We know that 
such thought and effort is one condition of the com- 
ing into existence of the better. As far as we are 
concerned it is the only condition, for it alone is in 
our power. To ask more than this is childish; but 
to ask less is a recreance no less egotistic. To ask 
in good faith’ as much as this from ourselves is to 
stir into motion every capacity of imagination, 
and to exact from action every skill and bravery.” 

If we do this, we ourselves may become worthy 
proponents of the culture we would save. The 
ideals we advance may actually become real to those 
we would lead. There is no short cut, no easy way. 
We needs must follow the admonition of King* who 
says, “‘Let those who would be cultured, seek more 
than a shell of form; let them be inspired by the 
will and the intellectual freedom that grows from 
profound understanding and consummate skill; 
let them study the techniques of planned living; 
let them seek what is truly worth while in all things 
as usefulness, as beauty, as truth and as goodness. 
Then they may thrill to the wonder of creation and 
discovery and so become conscious partners in the 
unfolding of civilization.” 


4 King, R.: Culture, a scientist’s ideal. Sci. Monthly, 
Sept. 1940. 
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In the present war the civilian population is also exposed to war hazards, so that 
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the incidence of neuroses in individuals exposed may increase and group reactions 


may occur. An offset to this rather gloomy prospect of wholesale invalidism and 
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social waste is the encouraging thought that the significant progress made in the 


elucidation of the nature of the neuroses with consequent improvement in therapeutic 
of technics will go far toward amelioration of this problem. Commenting on the fact that 
few nervous breakdowns have occurred in England in spite of suffering and material 
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loss, Langdon-Brown points out that participation as a member of a community serves 
as the best antidote for that distressing form of fear—the fear of being frightened. 
Cooperative action becomes the means of preserving mental health.—Current Comment: 
J.A.M.A., 119: 718, 1942. 
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HE purpose of this paper is to present the 

experimental evidence from the literature 
for and against a physiological activity of the flavone 
mixture known as citrin or “vitamin P” and to 
report the isolation of this mixture from two different 
vegetables. 

In 1936 Szent-Gyérgyi (1) sent a paprika prepara- 
tion rich in ascorbic acid to a colleague suffering 
from a severe hemorrhagic diathesis. The prepara- 
tion effected a cure. However, in a similar case, 
the same therapeutic effect could not be produced 
with pure ascorbic acid. Szent-Gyérgyi and his co- 
workers therefore concluded that another substance 
or substances in paprika must be involved. This 
observation, supported by previous studies on plant 
oxidation systems, led to the isolation of a mixture 
of flavone derivatives from lemon juice and rind 
which was called citrin. Later this mixture was 
tentatively named vitamin P (2) to indicate its effect 
on capillary permeability. 

Citrin consists (2) of at least two substances of the 
benzopyrone type: hesperidin and demethylated 
hesperidin (eriodictyol glycoside or eriodictin), and 
possibly traces of quercitrin as an impurity. The 
formulae for the three follow: 


Hesperitin 
Aglucon of hesperidin 
H OH 


™ 


2,3 dihydro-5,7,3’ trihydroxy-4’ methoxy flavone 


1 Based on a master’s dissertation presented by the 
senior author, University of Chicago. Received for pub- 
lication January 25, 1942. 


Eriodictyol 
Aglucon of eriodictin 


H OH 


2,3 dihydro-5,7,3’,4’ tetrahydroxy flavone 


Quercitrin 
Aglucon of quercitrin 
H H OH 


Cc O —C 

eS erm 
HOC C Ca C 
| | hg) ah 
Cc C COH C=C 
“A Kt H H 

Cc Cc 

OH 


OH 


H 


O 
3,5,7,3’,4’ penta hydroxy flavone 


From his study of plant oxidation systems Szent- 
Gy6érgyi (1) postulated that the ortho-dihydroxy 
constituent is the active one and serves as a mediator 
between peroxidase-hydrogen peroxide and ascorbic 
acid. Whether this fraction of citrin is also the only 
one physiologically active is still questionable, but 
there is good evidence that quercitrin is not active 
and therefore the activity must be related to the 
saturation of carbon atoms two and three. 

Investigations concerning biological activity of 
citrin fall primarily into two categories: first, experi- 
mental animal, and second, human clinical studies. 

From the first group it may be concluded: that the 
early attempts to demonstrate lack of citrin as a 
factor in producing certain of the symptoms of 
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scurvy in guinea-pigs (3, 4) have been discredited 
(5-12)*, despite the fact that some later work with 
guinea-pigs indicates that citrin intake is related to 
measured capillary resistance (13) and perhaps to 
utilization of ascorbic acid (14); that too much 
weight should not be placed on either the positive 
or negative results in animal experiments because of 
the lack of a specific flevone test for controlling the 
diets, and because of the lack of a suitable* experi- 
mental animal (15); that various other experiments 
on guinea-pigs relating to blood elements (16-18) 
and bacterial toxins and infections (19, 20), as well 
as a few experiments on other animals relating to 
blood pressure (21) and snake venom (22), are either 
too insignificant or unrelated to permit conclusions 
as to a fundamental biological function of citrin. 

From the second group, human clinical studies, 
comes considerable evidence that such flavones do 
function in the therapy of certain hemorrhagic dis- 
eases by improving capillary resistance, but there 
is also some contradictory evidence (23). The fol- 
‘lowing review attempts to organize this positive evi- 
dence and to evaluate its contribution to these ques- 
tions: should citrin be considered an essential nutri- 
ent, 7.e. essential in maintaining the normal vascular 
endothelial strength; and should the biological func- 
tion of citrin be considered synergistic with that of 
ascorbic acid? 

In their first extensive study with injections of 
solutions of crystalline citrin in clinical subjects, the 
Szeged group (24) reports improvement of capillary 
resistance and decline in capillary permeability in 
three cases of vascular purpura cured by this treat- 
ment, as well as in nine out of fourteen other clinical 
cases, some hemorrhagic, others systemic diseases 
and infections, none of which, however, was clinically 
improved. In a further study of hemorrhagic cases 
(25) from the Szeged laboratory a distinction be- 
tween the athrombopenic and the thrombopenic 
type of purpura was claimed in that the former 
always showed abnormal capillary resistance. and 
permeability values. One such athrombopenic case 
which failed to respond to ascorbic acid treatment 
was followed through intervals of flavone treatment 
in which the capillary resistance measurements paral- 
leled exactly the periods of treatment and with- 
drawal. 

2 Also by McHenry (J. Nutrition 19, No. 6, suppl. 12, 
1940). 

3 A note from the Szeged laboratory (Science 94: 25, 1941) 
indicates that the rat may prove to be a satisfactory labora- 
tory animal for studying the potency of citrin preparations 
and that in this animal, which is known to be incapable of 
developing scurvy, a scorbutogenic diet nevertheless pro- 
duces a lowered capillary resistance which is relieved by 
injection of citrin. This specific correlation of reduced 
capillary resistance, as distinct from scurvy symptoms, with 
a citrin-poor diet, is in good agreement with Scarborough’s 
description (reviewed later in this paper) of separate symp- 
toms in humans for vitamin P and vitamin C deficiencies. 
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Following these earlier demonstrations of a corre- 
lation of capillary resistance with vitamin P intake, 
other laboratories have published an appreciable 
number of reports on clinical cases in which this direct 
relationship is also demonstrated. Even though sev- 
eral of the investigators undertook vitamin P studies 
with their particular types of clinical cases on the basis 
of hypotheses involving capillary permeability (26, 27), 
none has reported any observations on this property. 
Indeed, serious doubt (28) has been thrown upon the 
adequacy of the capillary permeability test used by 
the Szeged group. Still others do not even record 
‘apillary resistance measurement but deal only with 
the relation of vitamin P to clinical improvement. 
Moreover, none of the reports save those of Scar- 
borough (29-31) is concerned with demonstrations of 
dietary deficiency as a cause of the clinical mani- 
festations. In addition, there is no uniformity 
among these studies as to whether the vitamin P 
preparations were tried before or after, and with or 
without ascorbic acid administration. The papers 
about to be mentioned, therefore, are not presented 
from an historical point of view but in the hope that 
a recapitulation will lend some unity to the subject. 

In his first two studies Searborough (29, 30) re- 
ports rather convincingly that in seven vitamin- 
deficient patients, in whom manifestations of gen- 
eralized deficiency could be dispelled by the admin- 
istration of the several known vitamins, the increased 
capillary fragility could not be alleviated (even by 
vitamin C) until hesperidin or a flavone extract from 
lemons or oranges was administered. 

Scarborough’s most recent report (31) is even more 
impressive in its demonstration of vitamin P as a 
dietary essential and as a definite regulator of capil- 
lary resistance. Again, his six subjects exhibited a 
generalized avitaminosis of dietary origin but were 
free from organic disease except one who showed a 
positive Wasserman reaction. Five cases had been 
diagnosed as “‘scurvy”’ and one as “‘beriberi heart.”’ 
The several vitamins were administered to all of 
these at intervals while a basic diet deficient in all 
vitamins was continued throughout the experimental 
period. In every case the several symptoms of 
scurvy, including large subcutaneous and intra- 
muscular hemorrhages (ecchymoses) and gingival 
bleeding, were promptly alleviated by large doses of 
ascorbic acid but not by the administration of vita- 
min P alone. On the other hand, neither ascorbic 
acid nor the other vitamins, A, B,, and D, improved 
the capillary resistance which was low in every case. 
Oral or parenteral administration of the several 
vitamin P preparations made from orange juice or 
peel did, however, bring about a prompt rise in 
sapillary resistance. Finally, in’ two cases under 
continued vitamin C treatment, and without the use 
of vitamin P, a very low capillary resistance recurred 
which was accompanied by spontaneous petechial 
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hemorrhages, especially in areas exposed to pressure; 
other clinical manifestations included pains in the 
legs on exertion, pain across the shoulders, weakness, 
and lassitude. Scarborough concludes, therefore, 
that he has demonstrated a clear-cut vitamin P defi- 
ciency in man and has distinguished between the 
spontaneous, gross hemorrhages of scurvy and the 
spontaneous petechial hemorrhages of a vitamin P 
deficiency.! 

Other clinical reports which relate improved capil- 
lary resistance and in some cases improved clinical 
conditions to vitamin P treatment may be listed: 
Morii (11) noted a temporary decrease in capillary 
fragility when hesperidin was administered orally to 
eight patients suffering from various diseases. 
Horne and Scarborough (32) showed that reduced 
capillary resistance was correlated with periods of 
Salvarsan injections in ten syphilitics undergoing 
treatment. In one of these the resulting toxic pur- 
pura and in another the toxic erythema was relieved 
simultaneously with an increase in capillary resist- 
ance by means of oral administration of hesperidin, 
although ascorbic acid treatment had failed to ac- 
complish this. Kugelmass (26) reported the oral 
administration of vitamin P effective in increasing 
capillary resistance in one case of nutritional purpura 
and in one infectious and two allergic cases of pur- 
pura, although it was ineffective in three cases of 
mechanical purpura; and Rapaport (33), testing the 
hypothesis of increased capillary permeability result- 
ing from protein sensitizations in allergies, showed 
that capillary fragility was abnormal in forty-nine 
out of one hundred allergic children and demon- 
strated a return to normal values as well as clinical 
improvement in the twelve most consistently ab- 
normal who were the only ones treated and who were 
saturated with ascorbic acid before administering 
‘alcium eriodictate. 

A listing of reports on the successful treatment of 


‘ Also supporting the idea that an additional dietary 
factor besides ascorbic acid is concerned with the behavior 
of the capillary tissue under strain, is the recent observa- 
tion of Leveowich and Batchelder (J. Nutrition 23: 399, 
1942) on two normal young women in whom they found that 
the petechiae formed during capillary fragility testing, 
though no more numerous were, however, larger in size when 
crystalline ascorbic was ingested than when ascorbic acid 
was taken in natural foods. There was no significant 
correlation of capillary resistance with variation in erystal- 
line ascorbic acid intake. 

5 Additional reports under this classification: Improved 
capillary resistance and successful treatment of a case of 
post-measles thrombocytopenic purpura and hematuria 
(Miller, A. A.: Brit. J. Child. Dis. 38: 1, 1941). Reduction‘of 
capillary fragility and of coagulation time in healthy per- 
sons with slightly abnormal values, reduction of hemor- 
rhages in thrombopenic conditions, and good clinical results 
in ulcerative colitis (Vacek, V.: Sweiz. Med. Wehnschr. 7: 
155, 1941). Improved capillary resistance in many types of 
illnesses (200 cases studied). (Lexer, E. W.: Deutsche Ztschr. 
f. Chir. 253: 602, 1940). 
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various other clinical cases without accompanying 
data on capillary resistance follows: hemorrhagic 
nephritis cases (34-36); one case of vascular purpura 
(19, 20); cases of psoriasis, of which the papules are 
thought to be brought about by exudation from cu- 
taneous capillaries due to their increased permea- 
bility (27); renal, intestinal and gum bleeding (35, 
36); and even artificial bleeding (36). In some of 
these :reports all cases treated were cured, in others 
only a significant proportion. In most, vitamin C 
therapy was used either during a control period or 
by a control group. In one of the reports on 
nephritis (35) the intravenous injection of erystal- 
line hesperidin caused the collapse of the patients, 
whereas injections of soluble citrin did not. Since 
the oral administration of hesperidin had been effec- 
tive in other studies (11, 30), it appears that erio- 
dictin is the biologically active form which may re- 
sult by demethylation of the orally-administered 
hesperidin before it reaches the blood stream. 

With the exception of Scarborough’s report (31) 
differentiating the two deficiencies, the previously 
mentioned studies on the therapeutic effect of vita- 
min P are not conclusive with regard to the syner- 
gistic action of vitamins C and P, since all of these 
reports either ignore the vitamin C status of the sub- 
jects or state that the flavone treatment was pre- 
ceded by administration of large amounts of ascorbic 
acid, all of which precludes any determination of the 
effect of vitamin P in the absence of vitamin C. A 
synergistic action of the two vitamins, however, has 
been suggested in a few instances: namely, in hemo- 
chromatosis (19, 20), colitis ulcerosis (37), and 
scurvy, in which administration of a vitamin P 
preparation or lemon juice (38) brought about a 
normal retention of ascorbic acid which even massive 
intakes of the latter, alone, had failed to do. The 
hemochromatosis, moreover, was not cured by long- 
continued administration of vitamin P alone, indi- 
cating a mutual interdependence of the two vitamins. 

However, the role of vitamin P as an activator or 
partner of vitamin C becomes somewhat doubtful if 
one considers one case of purpura (39) with low blood 
ascorbic acid and an almost complete lack of vitamin 
C in the diet, in which the hemorrhages and rheumatic 
symptoms disappeared and the capillary resistance 
increased when citrin was injected. Again, Scar- 
borough’s differentiation of two separate groups of 
deficiency manifestations would argue against an 
absolute interdependence of the two vitamins. 

To sum up the human studies, from the positive 
evidence for the clinical activity of vitamin P it may 
be concluded that this substance is definitely thera- 


6 To these may be added reports on clinical cases of 
eczema, rheumatism, hemorrhagic pachymeningitis, in 
several 1941 German journals not available to the authors. 
The references can be found in the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus for 1941 and 1942. 
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peutic in certain hemorrhagic diseases, and that its 
vitamin character, 7.e. ability to maintain normal 
vascular strength, although not firmly established, 
has much support in the numerous instances and 
variety of clinical cases in which capillary resistance 
was improved by its administration. The Scar- 
borough reports (29-31) offer probably the most con- 
clusive evidence of a vitamin-like function, since the 
generalized deficiencies were manifested by a lowered 
capillary resistance which invariably responded only 
to the administration of the lemon flavone and hes- 
peridin. The question of a vitamin C and P syn- 
ergism cannot be answered as yet since the existing 
evidence is both inconclusive and contradictory, but 
a definite interdependence of the two vitamins seems 
doubtful. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


The value of citrin in the treatment of lowered 
capillary resistance seemed of adequate significance 
to justify a qualitative and semi-quantitative investi- 
gation of its occurrence in some common food ma- 
terials. Whether it, like other flavones, is widely 
distributed in plant materials is not known. Its 
presence thus far has been reported in citrus fruits 
and red peppers. In this study an attempt was 
made to isolate citrin from four vegetables—po- 
tatoes, spinach, green peppers and cabbage—using 
the method employed by Szent-Gyérgyi (40) for 
lemon rind. 

Citrin was first extracted from lemon rind, using 
the Szent-Gy6érgyi method. The final concentrate 
obtained was then seeded with hesperidin supplied 
by the California Fruit Growers Exchange. This 
treatment brought about the formation of a precipi- 
tate which was almost white and melted at 213 to 
229°C. After recrystallization its melting point was 
229 to 234°C. which corresponded fairly well with 
that of the hesperidin used for seeding: namely, 234 
to 238°C. Other melting points for citrin and its 
two accompanying substances which have been re- 
corded in the literature are presented in table 1. 
By these comparisons it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that the insoluble part of this preparation 
was largely an impure hesperidin. No crystalline 
eriodictin was obtained but an attempt was made to 
estimate the quantity present in the liquid concen- 
trate. For this purpose the very hygroscopic solid 
eriodictin which was also supplied by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange was used as a standard in 
colorimetric comparisons by the following three 
methods: 


(a) Reduction test (40, 41). The red color formed by the 
reduction of citrin with magnesium in the presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid was measured. 

(b) Alkali test (40). The bright red color formed by slight 
heating in the presence of two drops of 10 per cent 
sodium hydroxide was determined. 
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(c) Silver lactate-sodium bicarbonate test (40, 42-44). After 
other interfering yellow substances were removed with 
silver lactate the yellow color obtained by the addition 
of sodium carbonate was measured. 


TABLE 1 
Melting points of citrin, hesperidin and eriodictin 
CITRIN HESPERIDIN 


— cic, || accion camacsniioas p | CRIN 

| Unre- | DICTIN 

crystal- Recrystal- Pure |Commercial| COMMER- 
lized | lize CIAL 


WORKER 


*C. | «c. | c. | 
Armentano (21) 205* | 
Armentano (21) | 215+ | 





Bentsdth (3) | 261 | 


| 260 | 225-230 [265-270 
| 
| 


Zilva (5) 


240-250,  265t 
Lindheimer 
Lindheimer 





213-229 229-233 | 
| 229-234|| 


234-238§ 
| 


* 205°C. was the melting point reported when decom- 
position occurred. 

+ 215°C. was the melting point taken in vacuo. 

t 265°C. was the melting point of the substance which 
was purified by solution in hot glacial acetic acid and subse- 
quent recrystallization. This substance, prepared accord- 
ing to Armentano (21), was found to analyze almost like 
hesperidin. 

§ Hesperidin obtained from the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. 

|| Citrin was recrystallized from alcohol at pH 11. 


TABLE 2 
Yield of citrin from the different food materials estimated as 
eriodictin by means of three color tests 


RANGE OF CITRIN VALUES CALCU- 
NAME AND WEIGHT OF FOOD MATERIAL USED LATED AS MG. ERIODICTIN PER 
GRAM FOOD MATERIAL 


gm. mg. 
0.3-0.5 
0.5-2.7 


Lemon rind 500 
Lemon rind 5000 





Spinach 1000 
Spinach 1000 





Potatoes 1000 





Green peppers 1200 0.0075-0 .0092 





Cabbage 1000 0.003-0.01 


The results by the different methods were extremely 
variable and are recorded as ranges in table 2 for 
two different lemon rind preparations. 

The isolation procedure was then applied to the 
four vegetables and the presence of citrin in the con- 
centrates obtained from green peppers and cabbage 
was indicated by the use of the three color tests 
described above. However, the concentrates ob- 
tained from potatoes and spinach did not indicate 
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citrin when the color tests were applied. Crystalline 
products, however, could not be obtained because 
the quantities of vegetables used were smaller than 
that used for the lemon preparation and because the 
concentration of these flavones in the vegetables is 
much smaller, as indicated by the colorimetric es- 
timations recorded in table 2. Since these color 
tests are not highly specific and since the values ob- 
tained by the different methods show poor agree- 
ment, it is not possible to draw any definite conclu- 
sions as to amounts of this substance present in 
green peppers and cabbage. 


SUMMARY 


From a review of the literature regarding the 
physiological significance of a flavone mixture, 
citrin, or vitamin P, it may be concluded that: (a) 
the early studies on scorbutic guinea-pigs which sug- 
gested that citrin is a contributory factor in the cure 
and prevention of scurvy have been disproved by 
Zilva and others; (b) most of the later work with 
animals, including guinea-pigs and others, is too 
indefinite or unrelated to permit conclusions, prob- 
ably because a suitable experimental animal’ has 
not yet been discovered; (c) human clinical studies 
show that citrin has a definite effect in improving 
low capillary resistance in various conditions whether 
of known dietary origin or not; and (d) this effect on 
the capillaries is accompanied by a therapeutic effect 
in certain hemorrhagic diseases, in a petechial hemor- 
rhagic condition caused by dietary deficiency, and 
perhaps also in numerous other types of clinical 
conditions. A synergism of vitamins C and P is 
suggested by some of these studies, whereas others 
indicate that vitamin P acts by itself. 

In the experimental part of this study the demon- 
stration of the occurrence of citrin in vegetables was 
attempted by the use of the Szent-Gyérgyi procedure 
for the isolation of citrin from lemon rind. In a 
preliminary experiment using lemon rind, a crystal- 
line material with a melting point of 229 to 234°C., 
presumably hesperidin, and a concentrated solution 
containing considerable eriodictin were obtained. 
Although the application of essentially the same pro- 
cedure to smaller quantities of four vegetables— 
green peppers, cabbage, potatoes, and spinach—did 
not yield crystalline products, the presence of vita- 
min P in green peppers and cabbage, but not in 
spinach or potatoes, was demonstrated by the use of 
three color tests. 
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HEN considering geriatrics, the 
care of the aged, we turn our attention to all pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures which will add 
vitality as well as years to those who are aging. 
The efforts of public health workers have been 
directed in the past toward increasing the life expec- 
tancy of the American people. By decreasing the 
infant mortality rate, controlling infectious dis- 
-ases, and maintaining high standards of sanitation, 
commendable accomplishments have been achieved. 
The goal today is a vision of prolonged life accom- 
panied by freedom from physical and mental 
ailments. 

In New England, life expectancy at birth was only 
40 years in 1850, but this rose to 48 years for the 
United States as a whole by 1900 (1). According to 
statistics compiled by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, the average length of life for the 
people of our country was 63.77 years in 1940 (2). 
This represents a gain since 1900 of approximately 
153 years for the white population. For the negro 
population, the gain was even greater—almost 21 
years. The 1940 census figures reveal that there 
are approximately nine million persons over 65 years 
of age in the United States. This indicates a rise 
of 36.5 per cent among the elderly as compared to 
only a 7.2 per cent increase in the total population 
in the last ten years. Certainly our nation is aging. 

Today the healthy youth are being called to the 
armed forces, but there are many older persons to 
sarry on at home. It is urgent that every possible 
effort be made to keep the older as well as the younger 
men and women in good health. An important part 
of this care is adequate nutrition. Well-nourished 
people are not just alive and free from disease. 
They are energetic individuals who have a sense of 
well-being and are therefore more capable of apply- 
ing good judgment and being useful members of 
society. While old age is an inevitable and a 
natural phase of the life cycle, the aged need not be 
lethargic and dependent. Premature senility can 
be at least partially avoided if care is given to the 
diet of those who are approaching senescence. 

1 Prepared for the staff educational program of the Com- 
munity Health Association, the Visiting Nurse Association, 
Boston. 


To utilize the potentialities of our aging popula- 
tion presents an unprecedented opportunity. How- 
ever, increased longevity will be a liability rather 
than an asset unless accompanied by good health. 
Economic security depends usually on an individual’s 
physical and mental ability to support himself by 
working. If a reduced and declining number of 
young people are required individually to support 
the aged or if the aged are dependent upon society 
as a whole, the drain on our resources can be con- 
siderable. Good care during chronic illness, whether 
in private home or public institution, is expensive 
in terms of dollars and of energy. The maintenance 
of health is cheaper than the treatment of disease. 
What can we as public health nutrition workers and 
nurses do to alleviate this problem? 

First, we must recognize that normal aging brings 
insidious changes and that we do not have accurate 
information as to just what actually happens to 
body cells as they age, or what factors are responsible 
for retarding these changes. Undoubtedly there 
are interrelationships among the hormones, vitamins, 
minerals, and enzymes which are unknown at pres- 
ent. However, it is now possible to determine the 
vitamin and mineral content of body cells by 
examining minute amounts of tissue and blood, and 
the nutritional requirements of adults to maintain 
normal levels are fairly well established. But the 
early recognition of chronic disorders of the aged is 
rather difficult, and this is especially true of ‘“‘border- 
line” dietary deficiencies, the clinical symptoms of 
which are vague and painless, and therefore tend 
to be disregarded or neglected and often progress 
until the damage is unnecéssarily severe and the 
recovery prolonged. Laboratory tests and blood 
chemistry reports which could bring obscure evi- 
dences of deficiency to light are available to public 
health workers for only a very small percentage of 
their clients, but even so, dietary deficiencies can 
often be detected and corrected. How can this 
be done? 


FAULTY FOOD HABITS IN THE AGED 


By taking a careful nutritional history to deter- 
mine the approximate food intake of an individual 
and by evaluating this history as accurately as 
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possible, faulty food habits may be checked. Fre- 
quently an elderly person is in a rut and set in his 
ways. He eats monotonous, poorly planned and 
crudely chosen meals. His faulty food habits are 
so ingrained that he lacks the urge to make desirable 
changes in the light of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition, and the younger members of his family 
accept the situation in the belief that ‘tan old dog 
can’t be taught new tricks.”” Even when a nurse is 
called to the home during illness to care for the 
elderly patient she usually does not attempt to 
teach him the value of a good diet because he’s 
“too old to learn.” Thus the elderly person himself 


is not so much at fault as those who are responsible ° 
for his care. We should share our knowledge with ° 


him and demonstrate the relationship between 
rapid convalescence and dietary habits. 

Older persons are more likely to become food 
faddists than are younger ones. The aged become 
fearful of certain combinations of good foods, and 
tend to avoid essential foods, not realizing their 
contributions to good health. The mere fact that 
their interest in a faddist’s diet is based on an effort 
to maintain health and to prevent illness, indicates 
that education of the right sort should not be too 
difficult. Many elderly women and men are proud 
of their appearance, too, and in an effort to control 
weight and keep a semblance of youth, they resort 
to advertised schemes. 

Let us consider some of the common pitfalls and 
complaints of the aged which we need to keep in 
mind when checking their dietary histories in an 
effort to teach corrective nutrition. One trite 


excuse for eating unwisely is a poor appetite.- 


Unaware that appetite is somewhat dependent on 
the intake of thiamin, they choose a diet which may 
consist of doughnuts and coffee for breakfast, 
and canned soup with crackers and cake for lunch, 
followed by a light supper of milk toast and tea. 
Sweets “taken for energy” in the mid-morning 
spoil the appetite for lunch, which preferably should 
be the main meal of the day for elderly persons. 
Afternoon tea with cake or cookies serves the same 
poor purpose as an appetite killer for the evening 
meal. 

Another common grievance is chronic constipa- 
tion. Besides irregular meals at irregular hours 
and an insufficient amount of thiamin in the diet, 
as just noted, other frequent causes of constipa- 
tion which give rise to the cathartic habit are an 
inadequate fluid intake and meals containing too 
few fruits and vegetables to furnish fiber. These 
poor food habits, together with a reduced amount 
of exercise, do not stimulate a sluggish digestive 
tract. 


Digestive disturbances due to poor mastication: 


of food are repeatedly distressing. All too frequently 
older patients are either completely edentulous or 
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have many teeth missing. This being true, the 
consistency of their food needs to be modified. 
Otherwise, there may be some fermentation and 
occasionally resultant flatulence and diarrhea due 
to irritants. However, when the texture of the diet 
is modified, the tendency is to omit foods which 
require more effort to soften and thus to make the 
meals deficient and uninteresting. More heed 
should be given to the prevention and care of 
dental caries and to the procurement of dental: 
plates for those who need them. In this way many 
gastro-intestinal disturbances might be corrected. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
or not the emptying time of the stomach of old 
people is retarded more than that of young people. 
According to Van Liere (3), senescence does not 
influence gastric-emptying time. In his study of 12 
men, 58 to 84 years of age, the average gastric- 
emptying time was 1.94 hours, extremes ranging 
from 1.33 to 2.75 hours, whereas the average empty- 
ing time for 59 young adults was 2.08 hours and the 
range from 1.03 to 3.08 hours. But Thewlis (4) 
comments on the weakened muscles in the mouth, 
throat, stomach, and intestines during senescence 
and their influence on the normal tonus during 
digestion. 

Psychogenic factors probably have a_ greater 
influence upon intestinal rate than does age. Older 
persons may be quite sensitive to emotional stress: 
and strain, all of which is reflected in their digestive 
tract. Certainly nervous instability, and especially 
undue anxiety, fear, and worry will be inclined to 
upset the gastro-intestinal tract. It has been said 
that the ‘‘expression of the colon is more honest 
than that of the face” (5). 

During the depression era, when many older 
men were unemployed and therefore suffered a sense 
of frustration, gastro-intestinal diseases were un- 
usually prevalent. Today, during wartime, when 
older persons are needed, the aging man tends to 
feel a sense of responsibility which is wholesome. 
The average age of employees in industry is increas- 
ing at an amazing rate for there is a shortage of 
young men trained for technical jobs. The problem 
of conserving the health of these older employees 
who are substituting for those in military service 
must be taken seriously by industrialists and public 
health workers. An employee who starts to work 
after eating a hurried and poorly prepared breakfast, 
only to have a frankfurter and roll with pie and 
coffee for lunch, and finally returns home too tired 
to eat a good dinner, cannot withstand the strain 
indefinitely and will be among the first victims 
during an epidemic of infections. Without doubt 
absenteeism due to illness is related to nutrition (6). 
An ill-fed or underfed individual will not respond 
like a strong, well-nourished person. It is reputed 
that 20 times as much time is lost in industry 
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because of sickness of non-industrial origin as is 
lost because of industrial injuries (1). The socio- 
economic problems introduced by the employment 
of aging persons may become acute unless the 
health problem is faced intelligently. 


THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN PREVENTIVE 
GERIATRICS 

If the function of public health workers is to guard 
the nation’s health, preventive geriatrics, including 
- increased emphasis on adequate nutrition, is one of 
our major responsibilities at present. Adult educa- 
tion takes time, ingenuity, and continued effort. 
To overcome the general lassitude of those who have 
given little thought to their food habits for many 
years will not be easy and cannot be accomplished 
hurriedly. The educational program will be arduous 
and tedious, but worth while if tackled whole- 
heartedly. We must teach adults that there are 
degrees of health. If they feel buoyant, happy and 
energetic, rather than tired and listless, there will be 
more joy in living and greater accomplishment at 
work. We must take advantage of all opportunities 
to reiterate the fundamentals of a normal diet which 
serve as a guide to good eating. 

How many adults drink, or obtain in their food, 
one pint of milk daily? Although we recognize 
milk as one of our best protective foods, many 
older persons think of it as a food for babies and 
children and never drink it themselves. Unless 
they are taught that it is important for adults, 
just as children are taught in school that it builds 
growing bones and teeth, we have failed to do a 
complete family teaching job. Foreign-born moth- 
ers and fathers particularly need to be instructed. 
For example, Italians accustomed to using imported 
cheeses cannot buy these cheeses now and need to 
be taught the use of substitutes. Since they dislike 
American cheese, the calcium content of their diets 
tends to become markedly deficient. Italian moth- 
ers do not know how to make puddings, custards, 
and cream soups. But they can learn this, just as 
they have learned to prepare less healthful American 
foods. Furthermore, they like to learn “why” 
as well as “how” their family menus should be im- 
proved. If we do an effective job teaching the 
housewife, our teaching will usually permeate the 
household from grandparents to small children. 
The demonstration cooking and nutrition classes 
for homemakers, such as are now being sponsored 
through the city and the state in connection with 
the civilian defense program, are invaluable aids in 
improving family nutrition. Since parents and 
grandparents are the guiding influence of children 
and the mirrors reflecting their habits, the results of 
this type of teaching will be far-reaching. 

Why are older persons so often either too fat or 
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too thin? Quite frequently they lose their appetites 
for the reasons noted above and become under- 
weight, or they continue to eat a high-calorie diet 
after they have retired from active work and lead a 
more sedentary life. When the relationship between 
energy expended and calories consumed is explained, 
corrections are often possible. 

The person with little appetite for food should 
be encouraged to eat by giving him a proper diet 
and regular meals consisting of foods rich in minerals 
and vitamins and high in calories. In other words, 
there is little place for much coffee, tea, bouillon, 
and carbonated beverages—all of which fill up space 
and tend to dull the appetite without contributing 
to the adequacy of the diet. Liquids that “count” 
and “‘keep good company” with vitamin C, calcium, 
and other necessary food constituents are the ones 
to include. In contrast, the person who has re- 
tained his hearty appetite, yet is no longer engaged 
in very active work, needs more of the bulky, low- 
calorie foods along with the dietary essentials in 
order to satisfy his urge to eat and still keep the body 
weight under control. Remember the ounce of 
prevention that forestalls the pound to be cured! 

While elderly persons do not need a diet containing 
large quantities of meat, the essential amino-acids 
should be furnished to keep their body tissues in 
good repair. A common fallacy is the omission of 
“red” meats and eggs in order to avoid or treat 
hypertension. Unfortunately the diet deficient in 
protein is almost invariably low in iron too, and the 
resultant anemia lowers resistance to disease and 
makes the individual more apathetic and less ambi- 
tious. Also, such depleted persons are poor opera- 
tive risks should surgical treatment be necessary. 
Protein-rich foods are also good sources of niacin. 
Pellagra is all too prevalent among aging persons, 
according to statistics, 2074 persons between the 
ages of 50 and 84 years having died of this disease 
in the United States in 1937. 

The health of older men and women can be better 
conserved if we emphasize the need of better nutri- 
tion at all ages, rather than limit our teaching to 
growing children, adolescents, and pregnant and 
nursing women. Health conservation through ma- 
turity means much less gambling with health 
in old age. If older persons are well and therefore 
feel vigorous, they can be useful, too. Certainly a 
feeling of uselessness and dependency is tragic. 
Symptoms commonly attributed to senile debility 
can often be due to dietary deficiencies. Now 
that keen, mature minds are needed, older people 
can and should hold positions of responsibility, 
for their seasoned judgment, based on the training 
and experience of years, represents a national re- 
source of intrinsic worth. 

May I repeat that education is the first step. Our 
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aging population must be kept well at a time when 
there is a reduction in medical attention to civilians 
because of a shortage of physicians. This places 
more responsibility for good health on the individual 
himself. Let us extend and improve our nutrition 
teaching as we go about our daily work, striving as 
hard to maintain sound bodies and minds as we did 
to increase the average length of life of the American 
people. By continuous dissemination of nutrition 
facts in terms adapted to the understanding of those 
whom we are teaching, human nutrition at all ages 
will improve. Longevity, unless accompanied by 
good health and ability to work, may develop into a 
social evil. Guidance in better food habits, there- 
fore, is essential. 
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Early Nutritional Failure in Children 


The relation of diet and specific food factors to frank florid deficiency disease has been 
established, and satisfactory clinical and laboratory criteria for diagnosis have been defined. 
This aspect of the problem is being satisfactorily studied in a number of areas well scattered 
geographically. The basic current problem is clearcut: there is imperative need for (a) 
determination of the actual incidence of early deficiencies among the general population 


and for (6) the establishment of satisfactory diagnostic criteria for the recognition of such : 
conditions. 


The dietary habits of the people and the staple foods available vary in different sections 
of the United States. Correlating with this is the fact that investigators working in dif- 
ferent areas are not in agreement concerning either the incidence or the interpretation of 
the indications pointing to nutritional failure. This may be explained by lack of uniformity 
in the methods for identification and classification used by different workers, by local dif- 
ferences in dietary habits and environment or by the two acting concurrently. 


Evaluation of the problem is still further complicated by the lack of sufficient, entirely 
dependable and practicable chemical methods of analysis, by the varying application of 
presently available methods and by variations of technic in their use——From a report 
by the Subcommittee on Medical Nutrition, Division of Medical Sciences, National Research 
Council, in J. A. M. A., 118: 615, 1942. 


Industrial Man-Power 


Providing essential materials and arms for military purposes is quite as necessary as 
securing the right men, properly trained, to use them. To do this efficiently and with 
speed, it is fundamental that we have healthy, normal workers. If many workers are 
drawn into the military service and they have been rehabilitated, the armed forces will be 
so much the gainer. Workers must be kept fit and on the job. Especially is this im- 
portant when we remember that it takes eighteen men behind the lines for every able 
bodied man in the armed ranks. Efficient efforts by industrial medicine show a reduction 
in the amount of absence due to sickness. Disabilities are shortened and prevented. 
Therefore, the great opportunity of industrial medicine at this time, as a part of the war 
effort, is to improve and maintain the health of workers. By practicing prehabilitation 
and rehabilitation, it will be making a real contribution to our present man-power require- 
ments both in industry and in the military services—Sawyer, W. A.: Prehabilitation and 
Rehabilitation in Industry, J. A. M. A., 119: 419, 1942. 
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N THE past some wars have been 
decided by quick, decisive battles. If any of us 
had that idea about the present war, we have had 
to change this opinion for a long, hard pull is ahead, 
a life-or-death struggle not confined to the armed 
forces engaged at any one time. The longer the 
war continues the more evident the power of our 
greater resources will become. 


is especially true of perishable foods. Unless the 
consumer knows when these become available and 
understands food values and prices, efficient utiliza- 
tion cannot be expected and waste will be inevitable. 
Fish is only one of many sources of food whose 
production and utilization require advance planning. 

Fish and other foods such as shellfish and crus- 
taceans are often referred to as sea-food, whether a 


We are realizing, more and more, that everything product of the sea or fresh-water areas. These 
counts and that every individual civilian should products are high in protein and have a rather wide 
decrease in every possible way the burden on re- range of fat content. Minerals present include 
sources of the nation. We should do without iodine, calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, sodium, 


articles which cost more in labor, transportation or 
essential materials in favor of things which can be 
provided at a lighter burden on resources needed 
elsewhere. 

Careful discrimination in food buying may greatly 
increase the efficiency of the food production 
economy. Comparing two types of food of equal 
nutritional value it is frequently apparent that one 
represents far greater efficiency in production by 
virtue of lower expenditure of labor, transportation, 
or of materials for containers or packaging. 

Whether or not shortages of various staple foods 
seem likely, we are on the safe side when we ease 
the pressure on them by using local fresh vegetables 
or other perishable foods during the season when 
these are available. In every nation at war the 
public must make adjustments. We are learning 
tomake them. As citizens in a democracy we should 
take a greater responsibility than that involved 
in merely following orders. We must not only 
observe sugar rationing and other regulations which 
may follow but we can also make voluntary decisions 
which will aid in the war effort. Everyone must 
help and even minor changes multiplied by the entire 
population of the country represent a large gain in 
the aggregate. 

To cooperate most efficiently in the use of food 
the public needs to understand production and 
buying more thoroughly than ever before. This 
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potassium and iron. Sea-foods are sources of vita- 
mins, all types containing A and B. Many varieties 
supply vitamin D, which together with vitamin A 
is especially abundant in fish livers. 

A wide variety of sea-foods is available in this 
region. The New York City market handles over 
160 different species in a year. An even wider 
variety can be obtained by including a number of 
types of fish available to anglers but not sold in fish 
markets. In New York, with its great water areas, 
the public has opportunity to draw upon a large 
resource of fish, through commercial fisheries and 
by angling. 

Can our aquatic resources contribute more to 
the food supply than they do at present? If 
so, how? 

Before attempting to answer these questions it is 
desirable to look into the fisheries for a moment. 
The United States and Alaskan fisheries in 1941 
produced over 43 billion pounds. While this figure 
includes products used for oils, fertilizers and pur- 
poses other than food, it indicates a major food 
supply. New York waters are estimated to produce 
about 72 million pounds a year or about one-sixtieth 
of the entire supply. The normal production of fish, 
shellfish, crustaceans and related foods is, quite 
naturally, closely related to world economic condi- 
tions. Capacity output is reached by some fisheries 
but the total production of all separate units has 
been well under full capacity. The situation has 
not been favorable for development of all fisheries. 
The market for sea-foods is affected not only by 
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other types of these commodities but by meat 
products, poultry and other items. Under peace- 
time conditions, an abundant supply of all foods, 
unlimited transportation facilities and heavy foreign 
imports of many choice sea-foods contributed toward 
a very favorable situation for the consumer but not 
for the producer. In this country fish and related 
foods have been consumed very moderately as com- 
pared with most other countries. We have con- 
sumed only 13 pounds per capita per year. England 
consumes nearly three times as much on a per capita 
basis, and Japan over four times as much as we do. 

Under peacetime market conditions, and no 
change seems to be apparent as yet, our commercial 
fishermen could find a sale for only choice varieties 
and sizes of fish, and even then only if the market 
was not oversupplied. Certain fisheries, especially 
in the Great Lakes, have been intensively used, 
sometimes even to the point of damage to the sup- 
ply, but these fisheries involve only a limited number 
of species. On the basis of the total poundage of 
potential food in our waters, most fisheries are still 
relatively undeveloped. While conservationists are 
aware of danger in an assumption that any and all 
such resources can be further exploited, they agree 
that these fisheries can produce a far greater annual 
yield. 

Potential increases are of several types. In many 
instances commercial fishermen can produce more 
food even without increase in gear or labor. The 
market will not always take the entire catch even 
of the larger, most popular varieties. A tremendous 
poundage of excellent fish is thrown overboard each 
year because the fish are small or of varieties un- 
familiar to the public and not in demand. Other 
types of fish, of which the carp is an example, 
could support more fishing than they are subjected 
to under the present limited outlets to the consumer. 
Processing, including filleting, freezing, salting and 
smoking, may need to be developed before there is 
likelihood of increased demand by the public for 
certain types. 

Two requirements are essential if fisheries are to 
produce food to capacity. First, there must be a 
sufficient public demand to bring about increased 
production at a profit to the operators, including 
commercial fishermen and dealers. Second, there 
must be efficient planning, for the practice of uncon- 
trolled exploitation of certain species and neglect of 
others is inefficient and wasteful of natural resources. 

A well-informed public is essential to the progress 
of expanded production of sea-food products. The 
consumer must know the value of these foods, and 
if perishable local supplies are to be used to best 
advantage, buyers must be on the lookout for their 
appearance in local markets. Except for oysters, 
which are effectively cultured in prepared areas. 
sea-food production is not similar to agriculture. 
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Fish produce themselves for the most part and the 
harvest is a matter of some uncertainty. Irregu- 
larity in supply is the usual thing. Some fish 
are sporadic in their appearance off our coasts. 
We have had few bluefish in the last several summers 
off Long Island but some other year they will reap- 
pear in numbers. Other species, while less sporadic 
than bluefish, are available for only a short time. 
The Hudson shad is plentiful in late April and May 
every year. Butterfish, porgies, mackerel and many 
other migratory species of summer fish are more or 
less irregular in supply. The same is true of non- 
migratory fish of fresh waters because fishing condi- 
tions are rarely steady over a long period of time. 
In brief, it is the nature of fish to produce feasts 
and famines, surplus and scarcity. 

When consumer demand is relatively steady and 
the sea-food supply fluctuates, it is not difficult to 
unde~stand that efficient use of the supply of these 
perishable products is extremely difficult. When 
certain fish reach a peak abundance they glut 
the market. Despite the fact that at such times of 
heavy catches in our local waters fish are at their 
best, are cheapest and would seem to be the most 
logical buy, they go begging. There is a considerable 
waste of good food. Waste of effort is also involved, 
the fishermen expending time and equipment in 
shipping unprofitable merchandise or they throw 
most of their catch back in the water and hope for a 
return of the released fish at some more favorable 
occasion. Unless the consumer knows the species 
of fish involved, is on the lookout for its season of 
greatest abundance, and is prepared to use it freely 
at this time, there will continue to be insuperable 
difficulties to the most efficient use of present supplies 
of fish and it will not be possible to make certain 
expansions that would otherwise be possible in our 
food production. 

Farm produce has overcome this limitation by 
the growth of human knowledge. Everyone knows 
considerable about the seasonal appearance of 
strawberries, tomatoes and sweet corn, but compar- 
atively few have a comparable knowledge of 
various sea-foods. Yet a good working knowledge 
of the principal fresh fish, their seasonal abundance 
and other details, is not difficult to obtain. Indi- 
vidual consumers who like fresh fish at its best, 
will benefit in every way, financial and otherwise, 
by building up such knowledge. 

It would be highly desirable to teach the public 
how to utilize local supplies of fresh fish to best 
advantage during times of greatest abundance for 
there is a greater net gain at such times due to low 
costs of fishing, handling and shipping. These costs 
could be further reduced. At present many dealers 
‘an hardly afford to handle fresh fish produced 
in nearby waters and unless such merchandise moves 
in response to consumer demand there is a loss of 
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efficiency. It should be kept in mind that if dealers 
can effectively handle an increased volume of various 
species of fish during peak abundance, costs to the 
consumer could be materially reduced. 

Increase in consumption of fresh fish is only one 
of several methods for better utilization of the 
resource. Great strides have been made in the 
freezing of this food by the “‘quick-freeze’’ process. 
Frozen products can be stored and shipped, thus 
they help to steady the supply and facilitate use of 
these foods over a wide region, even at remote dis- 
tances from points of landing of fishing boats. 
Smoking, pickling, salting and canning are useful 
processing methods which broaden the use of sea- 
foods over time and space, also widening the scope 
of the fisheries since some varieties not adapted 
to best use when fresh or frozen are excellent when 
processed by appropriate methods. With the cur- 
tailment of many choice imports of processed fish, 
such as caviar or smoked products of various types, 
our own packers have had opportunity to show that 
they can produce goods which are equal or superior 
to these former imports. The preparation of fish 
by freezing or other processing methods can be 
expanded considerably, provided there is an increased 
market for the product. There is a prospect that 
these methods of handling will afford help in leading 
to efficient use of much good sea-food which, at 
present, does not reach the consumer. Preparation 
of fishery products is a science these days. The 
consumer has become accustomed to excellent 
preparation, including filleting to remove bones, 
and convenient packaging. 

Increase in commercial processing may be ex- 
pected to do its share toward making fish and 
other sea-foods more widely available. Unfor- 
tunately, surplus production of fish often occurs in 
areas where there is no plant equipped for freezing 
or other processing methods. Home _ processing, 
including canning, pickling, salting or smoking is 
by no means an impractical development. Here 
again public knowledge is the key to the situation. 
Many persons customarily salt down the Hudson 
River herring, suckers taken from various streams, 
or other available fish. Home canning and other 
methods of preserving fish at the season of greatest 
abundance should be recognized as desirable. The 
housewife who stocks her larder in this way can feel 
as great a pride in her fish products as in canned 
vegetables from the garden. Both types of preserv- 
ing prevent waste and relieve strain on other foods, 
transportation or other essentials. 

The war is bound to bring the value of fisheries 
into greater prominence. Even in normal times, 
however, these natural resources are important to 
each of us. Figuratively speaking, you own a share 
of stock in every fishery. If handled efficiently 
these renewable resources pay you a dividend 
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through their contribution to national wealth. 
The public has shown a surprising apathy toward 
management of fisheries. Fortunately, there has 
been an increased trend toward greater public 
interest in natural resources. The war should tend 
to increase this interest greatly, especially since 
fisheries yield food, vitamin concentrates, oils, 
fertilizers, stock feeds and other vital products. 

New York has a wide variety of valuable fish, 
from the blue pike, yellow perch and cisco of Lake 
Erie to the flounder, porgy and butterfish of Long 
Island. Many of these foods, especially shellfish 
and fish of types adapted to shipping, can be sampled 
in fresh form in practically any part of the State. 
Residents near Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, the Hudson 
River or the marine district have a fine opportunity 
to obtain a wide range of fresh-caught fish. If you 
know the types of sea-foods produced in your 
locality, and are aware of the time of year when 
they are most abundant and cheapest, you should 
take advantage of these circumstances. By using 
local supplies of fresh fish freely at such times you 
will help prevent waste of these perishable products. 

Before the war it was entirely practicable to 
fill the entire fish needs for a family by use of canned 
salmon or canned crabmeat. The outlook for sal- 
mon as a main item for civilian use is not bright. 
Requirements of the armed forces and Lease-Lend call 
for this excellent, concentrated food in abundance. 
Much of the crabmeat formerly sold was from Japan. 
After Pearl Harbor some dealers gave away cans 
of this article for cat food as no one wanted any 
“made-in-Japan” goods. Despite curtailments of 
a few items the consumer has a wide choice of 
excellent sea-food products at present. 

In summary, fish and similar foods can be pro- 
duced in much greater quantities than present con- 
sumption justifies. Looking back at the past few 
months and the changes in our daily lives that 
the war is bringing about, a need for preparedness 
and planning with respect to use of foods is apparent. 
It is difficult to plan ahead, even more difficult 
to accomplish changes in public thought and habit. 
Perhaps our fisheries resources will render better 
service during the war than they were ever called 
upon to give in times of peace. At present it will 
dono harm to consider what might be gained 
through an increased use of these foods. Such 
benefits may very well be important not only in 
terms of health but in aiding the war economy 
through use of foods which decrease transportation, 
labor and outlay of essential materials. While 
the problem concerns a much broader area than 
New York State, an excellent approach for you 
as dietitians would be to learn more about the 
circumstances of production of local fisheries, more 
about the times of maximum abundance of the 
various types of sea-foods, and how to utilize 
them to best advantage. 


A Plan for Meeting Commodity Needs 


in Wartime’ 


HE problem of the dietitian is akin to 

that of the purchasing agent—both are 
striving to supply maximal nutritional values at 
minimal costs, which involves not only the purchas- 
ing, processing and serving of food but control of all 
of the items that are concerned with the food serv- 
ices, namely: dishes, glassware and table flatware; 
table cloths and napkins; pots and pans; dishwashing 
machinery and ice boxes; cleansers, soaps and 
disinfectants. 

The solution of the problem in all its phases calls 
for planning and exchange of information and ex- 
periences. Let this be our contribution to good- 
fellowship and efficiency in promoting national unity 
and lengthening the national supply line. We have 
been too much inclined to wait and see what hap- 
pens. We do not have to wait for information 
from Washington. Our common sense tells us that 
we must plan for the future and we must put our 
common sense to work. 

The key-words in this planned purchasing are 
maintenance, conservation and_ standardization. 
We must take care of what we have. Engineers 
should make an immediate check of all equipment 
under their supervision and make the small repairs 
that will obviate larger repairs later on. Inspectors 
must be more diligent and more thorough in their 
work. All equipment and connections must be 
thoroughly inspected as to cleanliness—taken apart 
as necessary and thoroughly cleaned and oiled, since 
dirt and moisture are corrosive. Usable nuts, 
screws and bolts, parts, accessories and outmoded 
equipment must not be junked. Wherever possible, 
all surplus should be pvoled and re-allotted as 
necessary. 

I believe that purchasing technique in the past 
has been defective in that we have not developed 
standards for all commodities that might serve a 
given purpose, nor have we graded commodities 
on a quality-price basis. As a result, if we cannot 
get today what we have been using we are at a loss 
to know what to substitute. We have not indexed 
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commodities by use but by name, so that today we 
do not know what other commodities could be 
applied to our particular needs. We have not even 
established uniform terminology for supplies, and 
as a result one item may be masquerading under many 
names without our even knowing that it is available. 
Neither have we developed formulas for the use 
of different commodities as a part of standardization, 
so if substitutes are available we may not know 
how to use them nor how to adjust our budget for 
their purchase. Let us start doing all of these 
things so that we will not be panicked into chaos 
later on when our normal stock of supplies is further 
depleted, for we are now at the very beginning of 
this dilemma. 

As to purchasing, first of all let us recognize that 
individual standards and preferences are out for the 
duration. Trade standards, trade packages, trade 
terms of delivery and payment are the only terms 
the seller will consider. We are in a very restricted 
seller’s market—one in which the customer is not 
always right, for the shoe is on the other foot. We 
cannot be arbitrary any longer, if that was our 
tendency, even though we are still paying the bills. 
We have a serious problem. Our needs will con- 
tinue and it will be increasingly hard to meet them, 
but the situation is not hopeless. Let us bolster 
our morale by finding out how rich we are in terms 
of many items which we could substitute for what 
we have been using. 

The following program is devised primarily for 
those who are responsible for institution welfare, 
and for the reasonable guidance of others. First 
we must take an inventory of stock, both of commod- 
ities and equipment, and then subdivide the records 
into two parts—essential and surplus. We should 
set aside the essential portion to take care of our 
own needs and pool the surplus to meet the needs of 
others, whether by barter, trade, sale or gift. Not 
an item of food or other commodity should be 
wasted, nor a piece of equipment left idle if it can 
be made to produce something that is needed. 

Next, we must plan for a definite period—one, 
two, or three years—and list our needs under three 
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subheads: vital, important, and desirable but not 
essential. Every commodity so listed should then 
be indexed on cards as follows: (a) by common 
name, cross-indexed to trade names or other desig- 
nations that might confuse its identity; (b) by use; 
(c) by formula for use; (d) by price f.o.b. destination ; 
(e) by ultimate cost in actual use; (f) by availability 
—whether it is a “critical”? item and whether it is 
scarce; and (g) by source of supply—whether trans- 
portation is available. 

Once the ‘vital’? commodities are so indexed 
and classified every substitute or alternative com- 
modity that can be used for the same purpose should 
be classified and indexed in the identical manner, 
for we want information as to every item that will 
serve a given purpose. Once this preliminary in- 
formation has been completed we can drop our 
commodity index and substitute for working use an 
index by use for every commodity, relisting the 
original commodities and all possible substitutes by 
order of preference, after eliminating the frozen 
items and considering all statistical data available. 

At this stage of the game we have before us a set 
of cards with various headings. Let us take, for 
example, dishwashing cleansers. There may be a 
dozen items on this card, numbered tentatively 1 to 
12, anv one of which can serve our purpose. We 
prefer No. 1 but if we cannot get it we must take 
No. 2, and so on down the line. Eventually, per- 
haps Nos. 3, 6 and 9 will go out of production and 
must be eliminated, but we still have the other 
substitutes available. 


This final ‘‘use” index will work down to three 
major classifications of commodities: 


1. Merchandise being produced or manufactured in large 
volume under standard specifications, of which there is 
available for civilian use a surplus over federal govern- 
ment needs. 

2. Merchandise more or less in the discard as to federal 
government use, because it is not manufactured to such 
standards, because it is not yet essential to an all-out 
war effort, or because it will not be needed. 

3. Merchandise already manufactured and in the hands of 
vendors, available for purchase while the supply lasts, 
with or without priorities. 


From these three classes of commodities the pur- 
chasing agent is entitled to acquire a reasonable 
supply, within the limitations of actual need and 
proper storage to avoid waste, and always with the 
understanding that in case defense needs become 
critical excess quantities may be declared and repos- 
sessed as necessary under the subsequent federal 
program. At this point, however, we must empha- 
size that the character of the need must be the 
determining factor in considering purchase and that 
hoarding and the abuse of priorities are serious 
matters. 
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Here we have a definite plan that can be put to 
work immediately, without waiting for future devel- 
opments, bearing in mind that the objective is to 
conserve commodities and equipment on hand and 
to index all available articles by possible use rather 
than by name; also to develop formulas for such use 
and substitutes for commodities of decisive im- 
portance to the federal government program. Under 
this plan the “important” items of our inventory 
dovetail into “‘vital’’ items as substitutions, and 
“desirable” items would be purchased only as they 
are readily available or when their use will decrease 
the need of critical items. 

Now we have reached a point where individual 
effort must be supplanted by group effort if proper 
advantage is to be taken of all this information, 
and this is where the New York State Dietetic 
Association can serve its members by providing for 
exchange of information. The problems of each 
member are similar, to the extent that essentially 
the same equipment and supplies are needed by all. 
The usual avenues of supply are clogged or closed, 
requiring ingenuity and inventive genius on the part 
of dietitians to produce what is needed. Since 
necessity is the mother of invention, a highly com- 
petitive field is opening up in which one person’s 
accomplishments can be of invaluable assistance to 
another, provided there is an exchange of informa- 
tion. Today every organization representing public 
welfare activities which necessitate the purchase or 
acquisition of supplies should establish a line of 
research and disseminate information to its mem- 
bers. That line, if possible, should extend through 
state defense councils and lead directly to Wash- 
ington, not of course through personal representa- 
tion, but possibly through a parent organization 
that can weed out essential from non-essential 
information and pass along what is of value. Ora 
similar result can be accomplished through joint 
subscriptions to cumulative information services, 
from which excerpts could be distributed to the 
membership of the dietetic associations. The asso- 
ciations as groups can also subscribe to periodicals 
and literature of particular interest to its members; 
or, better still, promote the placing of such literature 
in libraries where it will be readily available to 
members, notifying them of its availability. As 
trade associations develop standards and substitu- 
tions for critical commodities this literature can be 
obtained and placed in a central office available for 
redistribution. As each member develops an effec- 
tive substitute or source of supply for a critical item 
she can add her story to such central files, until 
they will become an encyclopedia of information, 
to be drawn upon as needed. A clipping service 
could also be maintained with pertinent suggestions 
carried in bulletins and publications or a question 
and answer section could be developed editorially, 
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containing a listing of surplus equipment and parts 
that are in the possession of one person and may be 
needed by another. The central office could main- 
tain responsible mailing lists of sources and stocks 
of supplies, or a dietetic association, on request, 
could arrange for pooling of information, equipment, 
service, with members of other groups, in whatever 
manner the best interests of the membership and of 
the public may require. 

The need of the moment, as I see it, is to put to 
work what we have available in man-power, articles 
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and equipment for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, rather than for the personal gain or aggran- 
dizement of afew. The root of our troubles, as far 
as purchasing is concerned, seems to be lack of 
leadership in solving collectively our individual 
problems and lack of information as to how others 
are meeting the same situations. The New York 
State Dietetic Association has a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to apply its slogan, ‘“Teamwork for Victory,” 
by publicizing needs, plans and accomplishments to 
its members. 


>>~<< 


A Liberal Education 


I don’t suppose I should be heard at these meetings any more, but I should 


like briefly to comment on one of the problems that Admiral McIntire threw 


in our lap, namely the possible remedy for the nine long years in the prepara- 


tion of modern physicians. In my school I had the privilege of teaching medical 


students for many years. We admitted them into the medical school after 


two years in college. Then we changed and I think required the bachelor’s 


degree; that is, two years more. I have followed my students of both groups 


as nearly as I could. 


In general I have found that it didn’t seem to make 


much difference in the caliber of work in the medical school, or in the caliber 
of work out in the field of their profession, whether they had two years in 
college or four years in college, when they entered the medical school. Now, 
that doesn’t mean that we wasted the last two years in college. It means that 
the primary element in success in the school and in the life work is in the caliber 
of the men and women rather than in the specific courses or in the length of 
time spent in the college before they come into the medical school. I have 
heard for thirty or forty years that the medical students and the doctors should 
have a general, liberal education. Of course, but who is there so green as to 
think that that can be prescribed by any system of education or any number of 
courses required? That depends solely on the individual. If you will continue 
to be omnivorous in your study and reading both inside and outside the college, 
I don’t think there is any other remedy.—Carlson, A. J.: The Role of Medical 


Education in the War, J. A. M. A., 119: 214, 1942. 
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NUTRITION IN INDUSTRY 

“Great Britain has learned in the bitter school of 
wartime experience the fundamental importance of 
maintaining the health and morale of civilians. 
Now that we are at war we should not fail to profit 
by lessons learned at such cost abroad. Among 
civilians, workers in defense industries are of 
strategic importance, as on their working efficiency 
depends to a considerable degree the hope of ultimate 
victory. For the output of arms, munitions of every 
kind, and all the material needed in modern warfare, 
is dependent in the final analysis on the health and 
morale of these defense workers.” 

Thus reads the opening paragraph of the first 
report! of the Committee on Nutrition in Industry 
of the National Research Council, submitted in April 
1942. The report continues: “Nutrition is not the 
only factor in health and morale, but it is one of the 
most important factors.’”” The pressure of speed 
production means that the great majority of workers 
must adjust to harder manual labor, and perhaps to 
longer hours and a longer working week and a shift 
from accustomed day work to night work. All this 
imposes special strains on the human organism. 
Workers, too, are frequently employed after the 
most cursory physical inspection, and while shielded 
from occupational hazards are allowed to shift for 
themselves “in the extremely important matter of 
diet.” 

What happens when workers “shift for them- 
selves”? In New England, Elizabeth Jensen, on 
behalf of the Hartford Nutrition Committee, sur- 
veyed 700 lunch trays of workers in a large manufac- 
turing plant. She rated 43 per cent of these as good; 
57 per cent as unsatisfactory. A survey of 210 
lunches of office workers in a second plant indicated 
that 39 per cent of the lunches selected were good; 
42 per cent, fair; and 19 per cent, poor. Factory 
workers in the same plant selected 321 lunches 
classified as: good, 52 per cent; fair, 45 per cent; poor, 
3 per cent. 

What are the more obvious weaknesses with 
respect to workers’ diets? Dr. Robert $8. Goodhart, 

1 The Food and Nutrition of Industrial Workers in War- 
time, published by the National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C., from whom copies 
are available without charge. 
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during the summer of 1941, visited 33 large industrial 
concerns. His observations indicated the following: 
poor selection of foods, even when a good choice was 
available; only 10 to 25 per cent of the workers drank 
milk at lunch and in one plant milk and orange 
juice ran a “very poor second and third to soft 
drinks,” and feeding facilities on the whole were quite 
inadequate; where workers traveled great distances 
to work, far too many arrived without having had 
breakfast, and favored breakfasts, too frequently, 
were coffee and doughnuts or pastry. As a result, 
it is not surprising that a high incidence of specific 
nutritional deficiencies has been found among cer- 
tain workers,?* due in many instances, doubtless, 
to the conventional attitude of the past—that ‘‘the 
major components of working environment are: 
(1) industrial medical services, (2) sanitation, (3) 
lighting, (4) heating and ventilating, (5) safety.” 

Probably because of the impetus of the National 
Nutrition Program, employers are now beginning to 
appreciate the importance of better nutrition for 
their workers. 

The Committee on Nutrition in Industry lists the 
four major causes of nutritional inadequacy in this 
country as: poor food habits, poor commissary, 
economic factors, and metabolic stress. The first 
two definitely come under the dietitian’s purview. 
By precept and practice she is in a position to correct 
poor food habits; and her very practical knowledge 
of the selection, processing and preparation of food 
enables her to route the food along the “‘assembly 
line’ to its final destination, with the minimum of 
nutritional loss and the maximum economy and 
efficiency. 

The Committee on Nutrition in Industry in its 
current report recognizes the place of the dietitian 
in the field of education in the following statements: 
“A trained dietitian, employed in the medical de- 
partment and under the direct supervision of the 
plant physician, can be made available to the em- 
ployes and their families for advice on diet.... 
Classes and demonstrations on nutrition can be con- 


2 For details, see The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
July, 1941. 

3 A preliminary report of this work, by Schettler, Bisbee 
and Goodenough, was published in The Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Toxicology, February 1939. 
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ducted by the plant physician or dietitian, or by 
qualified representatives of local nutrition groups, 
for the wives and families of employes. ...The 
maintenance of a cafeteria system, where foods of 
high nutritional value are served in an attractive 
fashion so that the employes learn to appreciate 
their gustatory possibilities as well as their nutri- 
tional worth, is another avenue of approach.” 

Under ‘‘Provision” the Committee states, “It is 
extremely important also that foods be prepared in 
such a manner as to be attractive and palatable, 
with minimum losses in their vitamin and mineral 
content. The provision and preparation of good 
lunches for industrial workers is not a very formi- 
dable task for the well-trained dietitian. Interest- 
ingly enough, very few industrial plants employ 
dietitians. Of the thirty-three plants surveyed for 
the Committee on Nutrition in Industry during the 
summer of 1941, only two employed either a nutri- 
tionist or a dietitian.””’ And under “Economy” we 
read, ‘‘Employing a well-trained dietitian to manage 
the cafeteria and supervise the marketing and menu- 
making would serve at the same time to increase the 
nutritional value of the meals and decrease the 
overhead.” 

Finally, the views of the Committee are restated 
in a formal recommendation which reads as follows: 
“Choice of foods served in the plant should be de- 
termined by a trained dietitian or nutritionist. 
Brief study of workers’ diets will enable the dietitian 
to make up menus calculated to compensate for the 
ordinary inadequacies. The employment of a dieti- 
tian or nutritionist by the plant is recommended.” 


U. S.—ARSENAL FOR FOOD! 


The above is the title of a recent release, in booklet 
form, of the Council for Democracy, which points 
out our food production goals for 1942. An ac- 
celerated food production is imperative not only 
because of the quickened interest in the relationship 
of diet and the welfare of the people as this affects 
the prosecution of the war, but because of the food 
needs of our Allies. It is vital, too, that some sur- 
pluses be accumulated for post-war rehabilitation. 

But, as the release points out, an increase in pro- 
duction is not simple even in normal times, for ‘‘you 
can’t hurry the land.” The rigid pattern of natural 
laws limits the farmers’ efforts. But the consumer 
can help, “chiefly by making his needs flexible,” by 
adapting his diet to the exigencies of farm produc- 
tion and the shortages created by the spread of war. 
We take this to mean that women’s clubs, for in- 
stance, could profitably dismiss Browning in favor of 
discussions of crop rotation and its relation to food 


1 Copies of the complete release may be obtained at 10 
cents each from the Council for Democracy, 124 Littauer 
Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts, or 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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supplies, and we agree that all of this, while con- 
cerned with nutrition of the soil, might lead directly 
to a greater awareness of the nutritional needs of 
plants and animals, including man. 

In fact, this little booklet presents a broad vista of 
the still rich possibilities of our American soil—a 
soil so cruelly devastated through greed and ex- 
ploitation in the past. Not only new foods, at least 
new to most Americans, but new non-food products 
must come from the soil. And most of all, more 
willing hands are wanted, and more willing women, 
women who will take the place of men on farms and 
all along the food production line. England has its 
land army of women. America needs one, too. 

The problem that confronts us as women who must 
contribute to the stocking of this “‘arsenal”’ of food is 
many faceted. We need to apply our knowledge of 
the fundamentals of good nutrition with due regard 
to all factors of the problem. Fresh foods when pos- 
sible must be used in place of the canned which 
demand our diminishing supply of tin. We can 
store and preserve surplus garden and orchard prod- 
ucts for next winter, using the ‘millions of preserv- 
ing jars unused in homes over the country.” We can 
avoid waste, not only that which goes in the garbage 
pail but the products of the soil that annually rot 
because we have suffered from overabundance and 
its by-products, indifference and laziness. 

And, last but not least, those who are not tied 
down to essential jobs—and this applies chiefly to 
boys and girls of school age and to that highly 
anomalous group in time of national peril, women of 
leisure—can actually help to harvest this year’s 
crops, an experience which might prove highly valu- 
able not only in terms of assistance in the national 
effort but also in terms of the physical health and 
morale of the individual. 





Grow More Food 


Most people started this war in the snug belief that 
one-third of the nation’s food was home produced and 
that in time of war we could set to work with spade and 
plough and double the output... .The war started with 
the food front unprepared except for a little brave talk 
about speeding the plough and reconditioning derelict 
pastures. To help fill the national larder everyone is 
urged to grow more food. . . . The pursuit of the ball is 
another hindrance to growing more food. Football fields, 
tennis courts and golf links still occupy substantial acreage 
of potential farm land. Equally good as physical exercise 
and mental sedative would be the cultivation of useful 
crops. Elderly people anxious for open-air exercise and 
useful war work would find the eradication of tiresome 
thistles and other bad weeds a pastime as alluring as golf 
or bowls.—Plimmer, Violet G.: Food Values in Wartime. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. 
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A FAMILY EXPERIENCE IN LOW-COST 
DIET! 


Another experience in the planning and consump- 
tion of-a low-cost diet, entitled “‘A Denver Family 
Experiment in Feeding Adequate Food to a Family 
of Four on a Dollar a Day” has come to our atten- 
tion. The experiment was suggested by an article 
in PM and conducted March 18 to April 14 by Mrs. 
Marion Jordan Ulmer,? and the subjects in the 
study were her husband, who is a physician, and her 
children, two boys 14 and 18, and a girl aged 16. 
As Mrs. Ulmer states in the introduction to the 
multigraphed report of her study: ‘‘This experiment 
covered a period of four weeks. Five persons were 
fed for two weeks, and four persons for the next two 
weeks. The final actual costs, which included 
lunches for everyone except the father, were: for 
five persons, first week, $1.25 per day, second week, 
$1.27 per day; for four persons, first week, $1.00 per 
day, second week, 99 cents per day, or a grand 
average of 251 cents per person per day. The 
author and her family were delighted with the experi- 
ment and the values to them were not only the ex- 
periment, but also a heightening of family cooper- 
ation.” 

The object of the experiment was threefold: to 
show the minimum cost (in Denver) of adequate 
food for the family, to prove for low-income groups 
that they must have this minimum amount of foods, 
and to verify for higher income groups that they can 
be fed adequately on less money than heretofore by 
foregoing certain luxury foods and making other 
“netty denials” now that the nation is at war and 
requires full cooperation of all in conserving re- 
sources. Menus, recipes, and costs of meals are in- 
cluded in the report. 

All of the family who took part in the experiment 
led very active lives and were better than average in 
height, and of normal weight. The author’s account 
of how she appealed to her family for cooperation 
suggests how similar persuasive appeals might be 
worded when lower-cost or more limited diets are 
imperative. ‘For this project an appeal was made 
to general interest in a timely subject and possible 
preparation for an uncertain future when foods might 

1 Copies of the full report of this experiment may be ob- 
tained from the Denver Consumer Information Center at 
25 cents each. 

2 Mrs. Ulmer is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of Illinois, and had 
her internship in dietetics at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 
and the Chicago Crippled Children’s Hospital. She served 
as chief dietitian in a large base hospital in World War I, 
following which she served in other hospitals. She writes 
a column,‘‘Let’s Step-up Nutrition,” for the Rocky Mountain 
Churchman and is giving volunteer service to the Denver 
Consumer Information Center. 
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be more rigidly rationed.” All agreed to try new 
ideas, to eat new foods or foods they did not like and, 
very important, were willing to give up certain in- 
grained food habits such as eating large amounts of 
jam with every meal which one boy felt was essen- 
tial to his food requirements. The daughter, too, 
agreed to eat breakfast cereals and liver (which she 
had greatly disliked), if prepared in a new style as 
liver loaf. All were warned that there would be 
radical changes in the types of meat and their prep- 
aration and that there would be no more fancy 
steaks, chops, rib or loin roasts. It was also ex- 
plained that the new meal plan would include more 
whole grain cereals, and more dried foods (fruits, 
legumes and vegetables), even though seasonable 
fresh vegetables and fruits would continue to be 
used, and that they could expect a few changes as 
to dairy foods and some “substitutes.” 

The children carried their lunches to school and 
were permitted to drink what milk they wished after 
school. For the sandwiches a variety of breads, 
varefully buttered, and a variety of inexpensive 
fillings were used. Simple home-made cookies or 
sweet rolls, fresh fruit, and now and then a special 
surprise such as a few fresh dates or some little new 
sweet or snack, were included. 

Cost cuts were achieved by using skim milk for 
both cooking and drinking. One quart of light 
cream per week was used for general purposes, and 
evaporated milk was served with coffee. About a 
gallon of buttermilk was consumed per week. For- 
tified margarine was used in cooking, but butter was 
served at table. The menus used in the experiment 
averaged almost an egg a day per person, different 
grades being used for different purposes. Cottage 
cheese was used frequently in a variety of ways. 
Several kinds of breads were purchased, all day-old 
and therefore half-price, including whole wheat, 
raisin, rye, soy bean, cracked wheat, salt rising, en- 
riched white, corn, rice, and potato. Whole grain 
breakfast cereals included oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, 
Ralston’s, and Cream of Wheat, served with cream, 
honey or raisins. In addition, about one-half pound 
wheat germ was used during the experiment. 

Because pork was priced so high at that time, Mrs. 
Ulmer practically excluded it from her meals, which 
will make the menus particuiarly adaptable next 
winter if pork continues to be expensive. By careful 
selection, it was possible to have some meat or fish 
every day during the experiment. The following 
meats were used: mutton instead of lamb; veal 
shanks for making jellied veal and egg loaf; lamb 
shank, braised and prepared with a combination of 
vegetables; pig liver. prepared as a loaf with season- 
ings and bread crumbs; neck of beef, ground at home, 
seasoned, shaped into steak and broiled; corned 
tongue, prepared with cranberry sauce; veal hearts, 
stuffed and baked; scrap ends of dried beef; and 
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brains. The following inexpensive types of fish 
were used: codfish flakes, canned mackerel, salmon, 
flaked tuna and sardines, and fresh sea trout or 
whiting. 

A great variety of dried foods were found in the 
market at ten cents a pound or less. Those pur- 
chased included navy beans, soy beans, apricots, and 
prunes. Oranges and grapefruit were the chief 
sources of vitamin C, though canned tomatoes and 
tomato juice were used to some extent. Other fruits 
used were apples, bananas, fresh dates, some home- 
canned apple sauce and cherries (figured in the meal 
cost). Seasonable fresh vegetables were used, and 
some canned vegetables. 

The report of this experiment was prepared spe- 
cifically for distribution through the Denver Con- 
sumers Information Center; hence many of the re- 
marks are addressed to homemakers. Mrs. Ulmer 
suggests a rough division of the food dollar as fol- 
lows: one-fifth for milk and cheese, one-fifth for fruits 
and vegetables; one-fifth for meat, fish, eggs or 
poultry, one-fifth or more for whole-grain cereals, 
breads, flour, rice, spaghetti, etc., and one-fifth or 
less for fats, sugar and food adjuncts. She also 
lists suggestions for improving buying practices, 
such as planning menus ahead and writing out shop- 
ping lists, shopping around for best values, reading 
labels carefully, being able to recognize a real bar- 
gain, buying by bulk when possible, keeping in- 
formed on food facts, prices, and consumer prob- 
lems, and avoiding food fads and highly refined, 
unnatural foods. A strong appeal is made to home- 
makers to carry on a low-cost feeding experiment 
with their own families and, with Mrs. Ulmer’s work 
as a guide, this would seem to be a practicable, not 
to say inviting, prospect. ‘“‘It will take time, effort, 
careful planning, wise shopping,” she states. ‘Your 
butcher will probably show signs of bewilderment, 
acquaintances may call you ‘frugal’, but be not dis- 
couraged! Compensation will come.” 


DIETARY CONDITIONS IN SOME MEXICAN 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


R. SEGURA MILLAN, M.D.! 


Observations made among adult Mexican peasants 
of about thirty-five years of age, engaged eight 
hours daily in moderate labor, indicated that the 
following three daily menus were typical: 


1 Dr. Millan, whose address is Edif. La Nacional, Av. 
Juarez 4, Mexico City, Mexico, is a graduate of the Medical 
School of the National University of Mexico. His post- 
graduate work included courses at the New England Dea- 
coness Hospital under Dr. E. P. Joslin, at The Boston Dis- 
pensary, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, and Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Since his return to Mexico in 1936 he 
has been officially connected with the Mexican Public 
Health Department, and is professor of dietetics at the 
General Hospital, Mexico City, and the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 
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(1) Breakfast: boiled beans and lard; boiled 
coffee and sugar; and tortillas (corn flap-jacks). 
Lunch: boiled beans and lard; and tortillas. Dinner: 
boiled beans and lard; boiled coffee and sugar; and 
tortillas. To this diet was added daily: hot pepper 
sauce (40 gm. chile mulato, a variety of dry hot pep- 
per, and 100 gm. red tomato); and twice a week: one 
egg and small portion of pork. 

(2) Breakfast: boiled nopales or quelites; boiled 
beans; boiled coffee; and tortillas. Lunch: noodles 
or vermicelli; one egg; boiled beans; and fortillas. 
Dinner: boiled beans and boiled coffee. Hot pepper 
sauce was consumed in the amount of 50 gm. chile 
verde (hot green pepper) and 90 gm. green tomato 
daily; and a regular portion of meat only on the 
holidays. 

(3) Breakfast: pozol (a beverage made of corn, salt, 
water, and pepper) and fortillas. Lunch and dinner: 
pozol; boiled beans without lard; and tortillas. Sev- 
enty grams chile pasilla (a variety of dry hot pepper 
and 60 grams red tomato) in the form of chile sauce 
was added every day, and a regular portion of dry 
meat and one egg once a week. 

The amounts of raw foods used in these menus 
were calculated quantitatively and evaluated quali- 
tatively by means of the Charts on the Chemical 
Composition of Foodstuffs prepared by the Public 
Health Department of Mexico. From the sum- 
marized data it was concluded that: (1) There is an 
insufficient consumption of animal protein, since the 
amounts of protein consumed are derived almost 
entirely from corn, beans, pepper (chili) etc., due 
to the fact that the peasants, either from ignorance 
or economic necessity, sell their animal products 
such as milk, eggs and domestic animals. (2) There 
is a decided insufficiency of fats. (3) The consump- 
tion of carbohydrates is excessive. (4) The con- 
sumption of condiments, such as hot pepper, and 
coffee is excessive. (5) The intake of mineral salts 
is generally adequate. (6) With regard to the 
vitamin content of the dietary, it may be said, a 
priori, that there are certain evidences of deficiency, 
and that generally speaking the dietary is lacking in 
the B-vitamins and vitamin C. 

It is a well-known fact that pellagra affects a great 
number of the peasants, particularly those inhabiting 
the Yucatan Peninsula. It is likewise evident that 
there is an insufficient intake of vitamin A since the 
dietary is low in fats and in foodstuffs with high 
carotene content. There is probably no serious 
insufficiency of vitamin D, since ostensible cases of 
rickets are not frequently found in Mexico, even 
among children. This, of course, may be explained 
by the generous supply of ultraviolet rays. It is 
regrettable, however, that Mexico as yet has no 
official or privately supported laboratory to in- 
vestigate the nutritive value of native foodstuffs. 
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From the foregoing it may be concluded that the 
dietary conditions prevalent in one of the most 
important sectors of Mexico’s population, the 
peasantry, are far from ideal. 

The following factors further complicate the situa- 
tion: The daily menus are practically identical. 
Not only is there very little variety in the daily diet 
but the food is poorly prepared from the nutritional 
point of view. Yet the cooking methods are very 
time-consuming, indeed, and as a result the peasant 
women spend most of their time in the kitchen. 
The sanitation of slaughter-houses, markets, dairies, 
transportation media, and during the preparation 
or manufacture of certain foods, calls for consider- 
able improvement. As a general rule, poverty goes 
hand in hand with ignorance, this being one of the 
causes of inadequate nutrition, even among middle- 
class peasant families. 

In order to improve generally the nutritional state 
of the Mexican peasantry, the fullest cooperation of 
the medical profession is essential in the creation 
of a body of nutrition specialists: dietitians and nu- 
tritionists. Since the problem is of nation-wide 
import, there is need for cooperation on the part 
of merchants, local and federal authorities, econo- 
mists, etc. The following procedures would un- 
doubtedly be effective: increasing the production of 
milk and cattle; developing aviculture and fisheries; 
improving methods of cultivation of individual or 
communal lands by teaching the peasants crop rota- 
tion and the cultivation of new crops such as the soy 
bean; encouraging the cultivation of vegetables and 
fruits on a large scale; teaching the peasants how 
to follow simple methods for preserving and process- 
ing foods; improving the hygienic conditions of 
small towns; increasing the financial income of the 
peasant so as to raise his standard of living; and 
initiating intensive nutrition education campaigns 
among the Mexican peasantry. 


A TIME AND COST STUDY OF FRESH AND 
FROZEN SPINACH AND BROCCOLI 


SISTER M. FRANCIS CLARE, H.H.M. 


This study was done by a student dietitian during 
her service in the Main Kitchen of the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Cincinnati, in the winter of 1941. 
While on this service the student observes methods 
of preparation in relation to amount of waste, the 
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number of servings, and the relative cost of various 
fruits and vegetables. 

The object of the study reported here was to de- 
termine whether itis more economical to serve fresh 
or frozen spinach and broccoli. Since fresh fruits 
and vegetables are more acceptable to the patients 
and personnel of this hospital, six full-time em- 
ployees are required to prepare fruits and vegetables 
for cooking or serving. 

For several weeks the cleaning of spinach was 
assigned to two women, a task which included sort- 
ing, cutting the stems, and washing. The spinach, 
U.S. #1, well trimmed, was bought at an average 
price of $0.70 per bushel. 

According to the data in table 1, it took two 
women one hour and 30 minutes to clean four bushels 
of spinach, or one woman 45 minutes to prepare one 
bushel. The average number of servings obtained 
per bushel was 95. With spinach at $0.70 per bushel 
and a labor cost of $0.225 for preparation, the cost 
per serving was $0.0097. The cost per serving of 
frozen spinach at $0.16 per pound was $0.02. 

Broccoli, 24 bunches per crate, U. 8S. *1, with 
fairly compact heads and fleshy stems, was bought 
at $3.65 per crate. The method of preparation 
consisted in removing the tough leaves and stems 
and cutting into individual servings. The following 
data were obtained: 

TABLE 2 
Data on fresh broccoli 


Weight ner erate AD. 6... e005. 34.5 Ib. 34 Ib. 
Waste per crate...... ee ee 14.4 lb. 13 Ib. 
Prepared WIEN i... ies een ce 20 Ib. 21 Ib. 
Time of preparation............... 30. min. 30 min. 
Number of people working........ 3 3 


The average number of servings obtained per 
crate was 120. Thus with broccoli at $3.65 per 
crate, and one and one-half hour’s labor at $0.30 
per hour, the cost per serving was $0.034. With 
frozen broccoli at $0.25 per package yielding 8 
servings, the cost was $0.032 per serving. 

In conclusion, it was found that fresh spinach at 
$0.070 per bushel was more economical than the 
frozen spinach. On the other hand, fresh broccoli 
at $3.65 per crate was more expensive than the 
frozen. Due to the variation in cost at different 
seasons, frequent surveys must be made to decide 
which is the more economical at a given time. 


TABLE 1 
Data on fresh spinach 


Weight per bushel A.P. 22.5. |b. 


ae ies 27 =‘Ib.* 3: «| ®,* 19 lb. 
Waste per bushel 3.5 Ib. 3.5 Ib. 2.5 Ib. 3.25 lb. 
Prepared weight 23.5 lb. 23.5 Ib. 16.5 lb. 19.25 Ib. 
Time of preparation. . eee eee Lees 30 = min. 20 min. 20. min. 20. =min 
ee mn, 2 2 2 


* Weight included ice packed in the spinach. 
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A CHART FOR CONVERTING THE CARBO- 
HYDRATE PERCENTAGE VALUES OF 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


THERON G. RANDOLPH, M.D.! 


Both the older classification of fruits and vege- 
tables in terms of 5, 10, 15, and 20 per cent carbo- 
hydrate and the newer classification of 3, 6, 9, 12, 
15, 18, and 21 per cent carbohydrate are in general 
use. 

The conversion from one classification to the 


1 In Charge of Allergy Clinic, University Hospital, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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which one may read off equivalent vglues. 

For the conversion of 10 per cent/multiples of 3 
per cent carbohydrate, follow upward from a given 
amount of 10 per cent carbohydrate plotted on the 
baseline to the intersection of the line of the desired 
percentage. From this point follow to either lateral 
margin and read the equivalent amount of either 
3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, or 24 per cent. For example, 
300 grams of 10 per cent carbohydrate equals 500 
grams of 6 per cent carbohydrate. 

By reversing the steps one may change carbohy- 
drate in multiples of 3 per cent to equivalent values 
of 10 per cent. 


other is facilitated by means of a a graph from 


Grams of 10% CarsonroratE 
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BRAN MUFFINS AND NORMAL LAXATION! 


C. A. HOPPERT, PH.D., AND A. J. CLARK, A.B.” 


It is well known that cooked bran is an effective 
natural regulator. Recent clinical investigations® 
have shown that the active principle of bran is asso- 
ciated with its fiber content and that this fraction 
possesses the bulk-forming properties so characteris- 
tic of this laxative food. 

Studies carried out at Michigan State College 
during the summers of 1938 and 1939 demonstrated 
that the daily ingestion of one ounce of a processed 
bran? would maintain or restore adequate elimina- 
tion in physiologically normal human subjects re- 
ceiving a diet low in crude fiber. Since this product 
is widely used in the preparation of muffins and in 
other cookery, we decided to investigate the effect of 
various quantities of bran, in the form of bran 
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refined white flour, containing less than 0.3 per cent 
crude fiber, and in the small quantity of starch 
used in preparing gravies and puddings. It was 
not thought necessary to limit the intake of foods 
of animal origin. 

This was followed by a period of 3 days during 
which each subject received 5 bran muffins daily, 
in addition to the basal diet. The cycle of 4 days 
on the basal diet followed by 3 days of supplemented 
diet was repeated for each of the levels of bran 
muffin consumption. Records pertaining to certain 
criteria of laxation were kept throughout the experi- 
mental periods. These records consisted of observa- 
tions on the total number of stools, the relative size 
of the stools, the ease of elimination, the consistency 
or firmness of the stools, and evidence of irritation. 
The data have been tabulated with respect to each 
of the first four factors only, since none of the sub- 


TABLE I 


Effect on bowel movements of diet low in crude fiber supplemented with bran muffins 


MOVEMENTS 








Large Small Forced Easy Hard Soft 
Total 
No. % No. % No % No Q% No % No. ¢ 
5 muffins 32 30 94 2 6 1 3 31 97 6 19 26 81 
4 muffins 31 17 55 14 45 1 3 36 97 1 13 27 87 
3 muffins 27 20 74 7 26 1 4 26 96 4 15 23 85 
2 muffins 20 17 85 3 15 1 5 | 19 95 3 15 17 85 
Ist basal period 21 9 43 12 57 18 85 3 15 19 $0 2 10 
2nd basal period 21 12 57 9 43 14 67 7 33 16 76 5 24 
3rd_ basal period 19 6 32 13 68 14 74 5 26 14 74 5 26 
4th basal period 13 10 1 3 23 6 46 7 54 5 38 8 62 
5th basal period... 14 9 64 5 36 9 64 5 36 9 64 5 36 
Average of basal periods 18 9 50 9 50 12 67 6 33 13 72 5 28 


muffins, on laxation in physiologically normal young 
men. 

The experiment provided for a comparison of the 
effects on laxation of 5, 4, 3, and 2 muffins daily, 
containing 1.0, 0.8, 0.6, and 0.4 oz. bran, respectively, 
when used in conjunction with a diet low in crude 
fiber. 

Eight physiologically normal young men were 
selected and placed on a basal diet low in crude 
fiber for a period of 4 days. The only crude fiber 
in the basal diet was that contained in the limited 
allowance of white bread prepared from specially 

! The experiment reported here was supported by a grant 
from The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

2 Department of Chemistry, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

3 Fantus, B., and Hirschberg, N.: The mode of action of 
bran. II. Influence of size and shape of bran particles and 
of crude fiber isolated from bran. Rev. of Gastroenterol. 
8: 277, 1941. 

‘The bran used throughout the experiment was a pro- 
cessed wheat bran (Kellogg’s All-Bran). 


jects reported any signs of irritation. In order to 
eliminate the effects of readjustment from one period 
to another, only the data from the last two days of 
ach period (a total of 16 days for 8 subjects) are 
here reported. 

The effect of bran muffin supplements to a diet 
low in crude fiber, on the total number and size of 
the stools, is shown in table 1. For purposes of 
comparison, the supplemented and the basal periods 
have been placed in separate groups. 

The figures for the total number of movements for 
the 8 subjects during the last two days of the four 
muffin periods ranged from 20 to 32, depending on 
the number of muffins ingested, whereas the average 
number for the last two days of the five basal periods 
was only 18. 

Other investigators® that bran 


have shown 


5 Fantus, B., Pincussin, L., and Frankl, W.: The mode 
of action of bran. I. Effect of bran upon composition of 
stools. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 26: 1774, 1941. 
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possesses bulk-forming properties, that is, the total 
volume of the feces voided each day is markedly 
increased through the ingestion of bran. We have 
previously confirmed this observation.’ Therefore, 
it seemed sufficient to obtain data pertaining to the 
size of the stools based on observations and esti- 
mates. Quantitative volumetric measurements of 
the stools were not made. 

Table 1 also shows the effect on the relative ease 
of evacuation of supplementing the basal diet with 
bran muffins. The number of movements classified 
as easy averaged 33 per cent for the basal periods 
which is in contrast to the average value of ap- 
proximately 96 per cent for the various supplemental 
periods. 

The effect of bran muffins on the consistency of 
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stools is clearly illustrated in table 1. The percent- 
age of hard stools during the muffin periods varied 
from 13 to 19 per cent, while the average percentage 
of hard stools during the basal periods was 72 per 
cent, varying from 38 to 90 per cent in the different 
basal periods. 

These data pertaining to consistency should also 
be considered in relation to the total number of 
stools, and to the forced and easy movements. 

It is apparent that the addition of three or more 
muffins produced a marked effect on the total num- 
ber of stools, most of which were soft and character- 
ized by easy elimination, whereas two muffins failed 
to produce a similar effect on the total number of 
stools but still demonstrated a desirable effect on 
the consistency of the stools and the ease of move- 


S5Unpublished data. Michigan State College. ment. 
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THE ARTICHOKE 


Extracts of artichoke are apparently available commercially in France, and their 
use has been advocated in the treatment of hepatic and renal diseases, postoperative 
oliguria, pruritus, urticaria and asthma. Two plants called artichokes are com- 
monly used as food, the Jerusalem artichoke and the French artichoke. Both 
types contain the carbohydrate inulin, which is hydrolyzed to levulose instead of 
to dextrose, and because of this artichokes have been advocated as a food for 
persons with diabetes. However, there is no evidence that the diabetic tolerate 
levulose any better than they do dextrose; so apparently artichokes offer no ad- 
vantage over the ordinary carbohydrate foods. Several reports have originated in 
France regarding the use of extracts of the leaves and roots of the French artichoke 
as a cholagogue and diuretic. A crystallized material called cynarine has been 
isolated from these extracts. Apparently the edible portion of the French artichoke 
does not contain cynarine. Artichoke extracts also have been advocated as an 
antitoxic substance. The evidence for their antitoxic action is not too conclusive. 
—(Jueries and Minor Notes, J. A. M. A., 119: 917, 1942. 














History of the School of Nursing of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York. By Eleanor Lee, A.B., R.N. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. 280. Price $3.50. 

As chairman of the education committee of the Alumnae 
Association of the School of Nursing of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, the author of this book has gathered the material 
from personal as well as printed sources, with the assistance 
of alumnae and friends of the hospital. Its publication date 
was timed to coincide with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
School of Nursing. 

In the chapter on ‘“‘ Developments in Curriculum”’ we find 
the statement that ‘‘Chief among the changes undertaken 
with the opening of the new school building, Florence Night- 
ingale Hall, was the teaching of the principles of dietetics 
and cooking by the appointment of an instructor in domestic 
science in September 1904, and the acquisition of a classroom 
especially equipped for this purpose which was provided 
in the new building.’”? In the list of instructors prepared 
by Miss Helen Maxwell at that time was the name of Flora 
Madeline Shaw, instructor in dietetics, followed by the 
notation that five dollars an hour was allotted as pay to all 
instructors not on the hospital staff. The plan of instruc- 
tion for 1942 calls for 15 hours of diet therapy instruction 
in the freshman year, carrying one unit of credit. 

Naturally, the greater part of the book is of interest 
mainly to graduates of the Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing and possibly to nurses from other schools. The 
work of nurses from the Presbyterian Hospital during the 
Spanish-American War and World War I is described, and 
many interesting photographs, transcripts of letters and 
diaries, and personal memoirs of these and other activities 
are included. In the appendix there is a table showing 
trends in nursing during the fifty years between 1892 and 
1942 compiled from information received from 72 per cent 
of the living graduates of the School of Nursing. We note 
with interest that 107 graduates have served or are serving 
in the present World War. 

A book of this type encourages the dietitian to look for- 
ward to the day when progress in the instruction and ac- 
complishments in the field of dietetics may be written up 
in like manner, for unquestionably much of the continuing 
interest of the graduate nurse in her profession, even after 
she is no longer actively engaged in the work, can be attrib- 
uted to the inspiration of just such detailed histories as this. 


Minerals in Nutrition. By Zolton T. Wirtschafter, M.D. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1942. Cloth. 
Pp. 175. Price $1.75. 

Like many other technical and scientific books written 
primarily for the lay public with the thought in mind that the 
contents will appeal as well to ‘‘ physicians, nurses, dietitians 
and domestic science students,’’ this book on the whole falls 
short of its professed first objective. It does not give the 
answers ‘‘in language familiar to everyone,’’ and can be 
read with understanding interest only by those whose 
educational background has familiarized them with the 
meaning of terms commonly used in advanced courses in 


vail Ket, 




















physiology and chemistry. The book, therefore, will be of 
interest chiefly to physicians and dietitians. 

Of its fourteen short and pertinent chapters, three are 
introductory, seven are concerned with a like number of the 
individual minerals of chief concern in nutrition, while the 
remainder of the book proceeds in an orderly fashion with 
a discussion of other minerals, followed by chapters on the 
specific mineral needs of pregnancy and lactation, and 
closes with a summary. Well-chosen bibliographic ref- 
erences supplement each chapter (none of which most 
certainly would appeal to the layman). Other than the 
excellent facing full-page reproductions of x-rays depicting 
evidences of subnormal and normal states of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iodine nutrition, and the tables of food sources 
of minerals prepared by Helen Mallory and Bessie Wallace 
of the Dietetic Department of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleve- 
land, the book, on the whole, is unsuited to the needs of the 
layman. 


300 Sugar Saving Recipes. By Harriet H. Hester. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1942. Cloth. 
Pp. 181. Price $1.50. 

The author of this book is Home Adviser, Radio Station 
WLS, Chicago, and the group of ‘“‘home-tested’’ recipes 
(tested in her own home and the homes of some of her listen- 
ers) was compiled in response to requests from her audience. 

Though not always consistently written, the recipes seem 
adequate and the book makes an appropriate item for the 
recipe shelf of any homemaker in these times. For those who 
must save money, there are any number of inviting dishes 
which, though inexpensive, do not suffer from the drabness 
of many low-cost recipes. 

As would be expected, there are recipes for baked prod- 
ucts, frozen puddings, candy, fruit cups, savories, etc., 
in which corn syrup, honey, and maple sugar are substituted 
for sugar. ‘‘Preparing Vegetables Without Sugar’’ is the 
rather inapt title of a chapter containing some unusual and 
inexpensive recipes for preparing vegetables, including 
‘‘Lima Beans de Luxe,’ a baked dish with green Lima beans, 
‘“Medley of Vegetables,’’ a boiled dish thickened with 
tapioca, ‘‘ Dutch Vegetable Sauce,’’ containing onions, bacon, 
and chopped pickles, and ‘‘Green Peas With Lettuce,’ 
cooked in a casserole dish. This is followed by a chapter 
on salads and salad dressings. Then the author jumps 
recklessly into the subject of balanced ‘‘busy day’”’ meals, 
economy meals, and other subjects only faintly related to 
the title of the book, with a chapter on canning and pre- 
serving, interposed. The concluding chapter is an un- 
balanced explanation of the meaning of ‘‘ balancing meals,’’ 
with ‘‘definitions’’ of vitamins and calories which might 
better have been left undefined, especially in view of the 
simple and sound explanations now available to the same 
group of readers through popular magazines. 


Vegetables for Victory. A Set of 8 Charts Prepared by 
the Philadelphia Child Health Society, 311 South Juniper 
St., Philadelphia, 1942. Price 50 cents upon application to 
the Society. 
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This series of charts aims to give graphic answers to the 
questions as to which vegetables are high in flavor and low 
in cost, which are the best to can and which to dehydrate. 
They were developed by the Division of Nutrition, Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, in cooperation with the Philadelphia Child Health 
Society, and have been successfully used with many groups 
throughout the state. They include listings of amounts of 
vitamins A, Bi, Bs, and C, also protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron, in average servings of specified vegetables, with 
recommended daily allowances of each product for adults, 
pregnant and nursing women, and children, as defined by the 
National Research Council in May 1941. Each chart also 
carries information as to proper cooking of the vegetables in 
order to retain the largest possible amount of nutritive 
properties. 


Directory of Medical Specialists. Paul Titus, M.D., 
Directing Editor. Certified by American Boards. Second 
edition. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Cloth. Pp. 2495. Price $7. 

Since the publication of the first edition of this directory, 
reviewed in the June-July 1940 issue of this JoURNAL, 
more than 4000 doctors have taken their Board examinations ; 
three new certifying Boards have been established and are 
now functioning in Anesthesiology, Plastic Surgery, and 
Neurological Surgery ; and many changes in the examination 
requirements have been made by most of the older Boards. 
The second edition, therefore, contains information on more 
than 18,000 certified Diplomates, and the details are more 
complete than in the first edition. ‘ 

According to the Introduction, the widespread ac- 
ceptance, the favorable comments on its usefulness, and the 
general utilization of the first edition of the directory were 
the chief factors in encouraging the task of revision. In- 
accuracies found in the first edition, such as old addresses, 
failure to include latest appointments, etc., have been cor- 
rected as far as possible, and the editors state that omissions 
of training data, present appointments, or similar errors 
in the current edition are due to the fact that returns from 
the Diplomates themselves were incomplete. As _ before, 
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the fact that a doctor’s name does not appear on the lists of 
the directory does not necessarily indicate, if he specializes, 
that he is not qualified to do so, for it may mean that he has 
not yet sought for or succeeded in obtaining certification 
by the Board of his specialty. Also, as before, no special 
distinctions of race, religious creed, or other personal matters 
have been made. 


Proceedings of the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. Paper. Pp. 233. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents. Price 35 cents. 

This volume contains not only the resolutions, but also 
full accounts of the discussions which took place in the 
various sections at the National Nutrition Conference, May 
1941. Until the present edition is exhausted, single copies 
may be obtained by state nutrition committee members 
and others, without charge, upon request to the Information 
Division, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D. C. 


Crosby Gaige’s Cocktail Guide and Ladies’ Companion. 
By Crosby Gaige with a Foreword by Lucius Beebe. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1941. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 223. Price $2. 

While it may be assumed that Mr. Gaige’s recipes for 
cocktails are sound, though they may be unsalubrious, the 
Foreword and text material in this book are apt to arouse 
the Carrie Nation in the mildest of women, for the ponderous, 
the long-winded ‘and the unjoyous type of humor thoroughly 
displaces the light and keen wit one might expect in a book 
of this type. In other times, in other days, one could be 
more tolerant toward such labored efforts to display a super- 
sophistication—more tolerant toward those poseurs who, in 
the idle role of man-about-town, prove anew that Nature 
can make mistakes. In short, acceptance of this book is 
merely a matter of deciding whether the recipes are worth 
the price, and it must be admitted that the author has at 
least garnered his crop of hors-d’oeuvre and canapés with a 
steady and discriminating hand. 


>><< 


Practical Aspects of Nutrition 


Most practitioners appreciate the significance of an adequate diet in the preservation of good health 


and in the prevention of disease. They often, however, do not understand what constitutes such a 


dict. They know reasonably well what are the bodily needs for protein, fat, and carbohydrate, and 


for calories, and they know what foods will supply these essential dietary factors. They know also 


that certain quantities of minerals and vitamins are required, but few appreciate to what extent 


these are being supplied by the diets which they prescribe. Reference to the article by Dr. Machella 


which presents data on the vitamin content of some of the diets routinely employed in one of our 


local teaching hospitals is especially enlightening in this regard and indicates the need for a critical 


analysis and revision of many of our commonly accepted diets. It shows that some of the diets pre- 





sented to patients under favorable conditions, especially some of those regarded as standard for 
certain disease conditions, are inadequate in certain of the better known and important vitamins. 
Thus, though adequate in other respects, the Sippy diet for peptic ulcer, a diet prescribed for a di- 
abetic and two of three diets consumed by ward patients, selected at random, had less than the 
accepted minimal requirement of thiamin; two peptic ulcer diets and one house diet were low in 
their ascorbie acid content. Furthermore, it is to be remembered that often the patient does not 
consume all of the diet made available to him.—The Weekly Roster and Medical Digest (official bul- 
letin of the Medical Society of Philadelphia), 37: 593, 1942. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 
Vol. 9, May 1942 
Familial occurrence of chronic ulcerative colitis (thrombo-ulcerative colitis). 
Report of cases. R.J. Jackman and J. A. Bargen.—p. 147. 
*Bleeding peptic ulcer. A clinical study with special reference to the Meulen- 
gracht regimen. N. W. Chaikin and O. Tannenbaum.—p. 150. 
*Studies on old age. V. Active pancreatic secretion in the aged. H. 
Necheles, F. Plotke and J. Meyer.—p. 157. 
*Studies on old age. VI. Blood enzymes in the aged. 
and H. Necheles.—p. 160. 
Prolongation of survival time in Mann-Williamson dogs by supplementing 
diets with amino acids. D. Shoch and 8. J. Fogelson.—p. 173. 


J. Meyer, H. Sorter 


Peptic Ulcer. Bleeding occurred in 13% of the 744 cases 
of peptic ulcer studied. The peak of incidence occurred in 
the third and fourth decades. In the 30 patients receiving 
the Meulengracht regimen there was one death from per- 
foration. The feeding treatment appears to have lowered 
the mortality and shortened the average hospital stay from 
38 to 28 days. 

Pancreatic Secretion in Aged. The pancreatic secretion 
in 30 aged subjects was compared with that of 30 young 
persons. In old people the concentration of pancreatic 
amylase in fasting duodenal juice was slightly lower than 
in the younger control group. Following stimulation of 
pancreatic secretion it was increased. Lipase was 21% 
lower in the aged subjects. The volume of fluid and trypsin 
concentration was not significantly different in the two 
groups. The application of these results to digestion and 
nutrition in old people is discussed. 

Blood Enzymes in Aged. Blood studies of old people 
were compared with those of a young control group. The 
difference between the serum lipase in the young and aged 
is significant and considerable. Changes in fat metabolism 
of old people may be responsible. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Vol. 68, May 1942 


*Is the presence of bile and food in the small intestine necessary for the 
formation of prothrombin? H. N. Sanford and I. Shmigelsky.—p. 894. 


Prothrombin Formation. Disturbances of the coagula- 
tion of blood may occur when the prothrombin content is 
below 20%. Such a reduction occurs under conditions 
which affect the supply, absorption, or the utilization of 
vitamin K. In newborn infants there is a decrease in the 
plasma prothrombin level during the first 3 days of life, 
followed by a rise. It may be due to establishment of 
bacterial flora following the ingestion of food. Three cases 
in which certain congenital malformations were present 
showed that bile in the small intestine was not necessary 
for prothrombin formation. Neither is the presence of food. 


Contributed by Colleen Cox Hambleton, Food Utiliza- 
tion Division, Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland, and Quindara 
Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, and Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
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In an infant with congenital absence of the gall-bladder and 
bile duets the plasma prothrombin remained normal for 5 
months. In two infants with congenital atresia of the 
esophagus, the prothrombin remained normal during life. 
The liver is the principal source of this vitamin and con- 
tinues to form vitamin K until its functions are damaged. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Vol. 208, May 1942 


*The toxicity of fluorine in dicalcium phosphate. F. DeEds.—p. 687. 


Fluorine. Dicalcium phosphate is used as a dietary 
supplement during pregnancy and for infants and children. 
Since fluorine is present in dicalecium phosphate as an im- 
purity, obstetricians and pediatricians should give con- 
sideration to the possibility of chronic fluorine poisoning. 
The bleaching of rat incision teeth was used as a criterion 
of injurious action of fluorine. Results show that an average 
daily dose of 1 teaspoon dicaleium phosphate containing 
0.27% fluorine represents a fluorine intake 10 times as great 
as the amount said to produce mottled enamel in some 
children. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
Vol. 42, May 1942 


*The preschool child’s nutrition. M. Breckenridge.—p. 533. 


Child Nutrition. The preschool child is very busy ex- 
ploring the world, acquiring habits and attitudes, and 
growing. A plan for the preschool child’s meals for the day 
and a sample menu are given. The amount of food which a 
child will eat depends upon his age, size, activity, and appe- 
tite. Establishing good habits and attitudes toward food 
is essential for well-being and future health. No synthetic 
concentrates can take the place of a well-balanced diet of 
natural foods. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 32, May 1942 
*Bacteriological indices of the sanitary quality of market cream. E. D. 
Robinton, E. K. Borman and F. L. Mickle.—p. 464. 
*The housefly as a vector of food poisoning organisms in food producing es- 
tablishments. M. Ostrolenk and H. Welch.—p. 487. 


*Industrial nutrition and the national emergency. H. Borsook.—p. 523. 


Cream Quality. Results of a comparative study of 
methods for the enumeration of bacteria in raw and _ pas- 
teurized cream offered for retail sale indicate that the direct 
microscopic clump is the most satisfactory and practical 
method, especially if the sample, when pasteurized, is sup- 
plemented by a coliform determination and a phosphatase 
test. Market cream may contain appreciable numbers of 
sporogenic bacilli able to survive for 30 minutes.temperatures 
considerably higher than that of pasteurization. 

House Fly. Flies fed on food infected with Salmonella 
enteritidis are capable of infecting other flies as well as the 
food, water, and miscellaneous surfaces with which they 
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sTTTOW_RY-KRIOP-HELPS YOU 


- KEEPAMERICANS IN TRI 





A word to Dietitians: Now more than ever before 
Americans need the advice you can give about diets and better 
nutrition. In small but significant ways, Ry-Krisp can help you J 
to help those who come to you for advice. Ry-Krisp diet books 
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program. 
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Made without wheat, milk or eggs, Ry-Krisp 
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three of those foods. To save your time, we 
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wheat, milk and egg-free dishes. 
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Ry-Krisp is helpful in low-calorie diets because 
it has only 23 calories per wafer yet has a high 
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Diets (1700 calories for men, 1200 for women) 
are available for your distribution. 
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come into contact. This organism apparently survives in 
the fly for the duration of its life, approximately 4 weeks. 

Industrial Nutrition. In Britain an improvement of the 
diet of workmen was followed by increased output and a 
reduction in the number of accidents. Men maintained on 
vitamin-deficient diets are known to become more easily 
fatigued and suffer from lassitude and loss of interest in 
work. Here, where millions of people are living on diets 
“‘below the safety line,’ nutritional diseases probably 
constitute our greatest medical problem. It is the duty of 
nutritionists to try to improve the nutrition of the war 
workers without making demands which curtail production 
or disturb factory routine. Men must not be given cause 
to complain about foods that are displeasing. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 16, May 1942 


*Treatment of diabetes mellitus with protamine insulin: Is a persistent 
glycosuria harmful? E. Tolstoi, T. P. Almy and V. Toscani.—p. 893. 


Glycosuria. In a severe case of diabetes mellitus, treat- 
ment with injections of insulin failed to produce as good 
clinical results as a single dose of protamine. On the latter 
régime, weight was maintained, the patient remained in 
positive nitrogen balance and free of the symptoms of 
diabetes, but occasionally suffered from mild insulin reac- 
tions. For 3 years, he had a continuous glycosuria and yet 
developed no more infections than the non-diabetic. Renal 
function was normal. The viewpoint toward glycosuria, 
when using protamine insulin, will have te be reconsidered, 
as many physicians still prefer to maintain a sugar-free 
urine when treating diabetes. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 69, May 1942 
*Induced thiamine deficiency and the thiamine requirement of man: Further 
observations. R. Williams, H. L. Mason, B. F. Smith and R. M. Wilder. 
—p. 721. 


Thiamin Deficiency. The intake of thiamin in this 
study was restricted to 0.45 mg., an amount not much below 
that provided by the “‘poor’’ diets reported in the Stiebeling- 
Phipard survey of purchases of food by American families. 
Prolonged restrictions of thiamin were associated with 
states of emotional instability, mental depression, variable 
restriction of activity, and numerous somatic symptoms. 
Detectable metabolic disturbances, occurring irregularly, 
were reflected in various tissues of the body. In all cases 
of induced thiamin deficiency, mental and physical inef- 
ficiency preceded, by weeks or months, other more objective 
manifestations. Data indicate that the ‘‘minimal’’ daily 
requirement of thiamin was between 0.22 and 0.5 mg. for 
each 1000 calories of the diet. The ‘‘optimal’’ intake was 
not less than 0.5 mg. or more than 1.0 mg. per 1000 calories. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 59, May 1942 
*The premature infant. Part V. M. Gleich.—p. 309. 


Premature Infant. Their care, including types and 
methods of feeding, is described in detail. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
No. 4245, May 16, 1942 


*Vitamin B; in the urine and placenta in toxaemia of pregnancy. W.C. W- 
Nixon, M. D. Wright and E. C. Fieller.—p. 605. 


Toxemia. Fulminating beriberi is a rare complication of 
pregnancy in this country, but states of avitaminosis B; 
do exist among some pregnant women in the light of 106 
pregnant women examined. In eclampsia the amount of 
vitamin B, excreted in the urine on admission is signifi- 
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cantly lower than in normal pregnancy. The concentration 
of vitamin B, in the placenta is also significantly below that 
in normal cases. Vitamin B,, therefore, might be beneficial 
to such patients. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 119, June 18, 1942 


*Vitamin C and wound healing. Editorial.—p. 564. 
Food value of beer. Current comment.—p. 566. 


Vol. 119, June 20, 1942 


*High fat diet preceding cholecystography: studies on filling the normal 
gallbladder. H. Curl.—p. 607. 


Vitamin C and Wound Healing. Recent investigations 
show that a sufficient depletion of vitamin C reflected in a 
low-plasma ascorbic acid interferes with normal wound heal- 
ing as measured by tissue ascorbic acid content and tensile 
strength, and that normal wound healing can be brought 
about by adequate vitamin C therapy during the healing 
period in spite of a low-plasma ascorbic acid at the time of 
operation. Under usual conditions of diet and absorption 
the average person possesses a high enough ascorbic acid 
content in tissue for normal wound healing. The practical 
questicn, however, is the determination, by a simple method, 
of which persons require supplementary vitamin C ad- 
ministration preoperatively or postoperatively. The answer 
to this question is not yet clear. 

High-Fat Diet Preceding Cholecystography. The author 
believes that sufficient evidence has accumulated to warrant 
the suggestion that a high-fat diet is indicated for a period 
of several days before cholecystic examination. It is 
obvious that this dietary regimen should be under the 
control of the referring or family physician. It has been 
suggested that when calculi are present such a procedure 
might precipitate a ‘‘gall-bladder colic’? but the author has 
been able to find no proof of this assertion. Fat feeding, 
however, might be withheld in those cases in which calculi 
are known to be present or in which the history, clinical 
and laboratory findings definitely point to cholecystic disease 
and roentgenograms are desired only for confirmation. Pa- 
tients on a fat-free or low-fat diet may have a gall-bladder 
which, not emptied for days, may be distended with thick 
concentrated bile, and such a gall-bladder, unable to admit 
more bile, will not be visualized on roentgen examination. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 148, May 1942 

The chemical determination of thiamine. E. R. Kirch and O. Bergeim.— 
p. 575. 

*The blood lactate-pyruvate relation and its use in experimental thiamine 
deficiency in pigeons. E. Stota and O. A. Bessey.—p. 625. 

*Glutamine and glutamic acid as growth factors for lactic acid bacteria. 
M. A. Pollack and M. Lindner.—p. 655. 

*Some new dietary essentials required by guinea pigs. D. W. Woolley.— 
p. 679. 

*Studies on bile acid metabolism. I. The fate of cholic acid in the guinea 
pig. L. H. Schmidt and H. B. Hughes.—p. 771. 


Blood Lactate-Pyruvate Relation. In a variety of con- 
ditions such as excitement, exercise, anoxia, and different 
degrees of fasting, marked fluctuations in blood pyruvic 
and lactic acid values may occur. Nevertheless, a strict 
relation between the two is maintained. A deviation from 
this is rigorous proof of a more fundamental disturbance. 

Glutamine and Glutamic Acid. Nine lactic-acid-pro- 
ducing bacteria require either glutamine or glutamic acid 
for growth. These are probably needed for the construction 
of cell proteins, particularly in view of the fact that the 
requirements of these amino-acids are of the order of magni- 
tude which would be expected for this function. 

Dietary Essentials of Guinea-Pigs. Guinea-pigs did 
not grow and soon died when fed a ration composed of casein, 
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to have V-C-B on hand to assure 





adequate administration of Vita- 
min C in any emergency! 


Wartime shipping conditions may at any time make it impos- 
sible to secure fresh fruits for supplying Vitamin C in daily 
diets. 


You can give your patients the food value of fresh fruits, at less 
than fresh fruit cost, with V-C-B. V-C-B, hermetically sealed 
in oxygen-free containers, keeps indefinitely; requires little 
storage space. 


V-C-B is a water soluble powder, which, when dissolved as | 
directed, produces a pleasant fruity beverage approximating the | 


caloric value and Vitamin C potency of fresh orange juice. The 


standard cost is only 54¢ a gallon, of which a 4-oz. liquid portion | 


provides indivicual daily requirements (1000 International 
Units) of Vitamin C and 50 calories. Valuable also for fortifying 
fruit juices and beverages with Vitamin C. 


V-C-B is economical: one standard No. 3 can contains approxi- 
mately the same Vitamin C as 1/2 crate of oranges, and requires 
only 1/32 the amount of storage space. V-C-B is always fresh; 
there is no spoilage or waste ; and it eliminates the time-wasting 
job of squeezing large quantities of oranges. 


V-C-B and all advertising claims for it are accepted by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical Association. Be- 





cause of its recognized advantages many State Institutions | 
have adopted V-C-B as a standard for administering Vitamin | 


C. These institutions are saving hundreds of dollars yearly 


in your institution through use of V-C-B. 
have not tried V-C-B, send for free sample and 
complete information TODAY. 
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sucrose, inorganic salts, corn oil, vitamins A, D, K, E, 
thiamin, riboflavin, pyridoxine, nicotinic acid, pantothenic 
acid, choline, inositol, and ascorbic acid. Two new factors, 
one soluble in 50% alcohol (GPF-1), and one insoluble in 
this solvent (GPF-2), have been shown to be necessary for 
the survival and growth of young guinea-pigs. A third 
factor seemed to be necessary for continued growth and life 
of the animals for periods longer than a few weeks. 

Bile Acid Metabolism. When cholic acid was injected 
intravenously, it was secreted rapidly and quantitatively 
into the bile and thus into the intestinal tract. Within 96 
hours after injection, cholic acid disappeared from the animal 
body, without being eliminated as such in either urine or 
feces. The cecum was concerned in this disappearance. 
This decomposition of cholic acid in the cecum was due to 
the activity of a gram-negative rod having the cultural 
characteristics of Alcaligenes faecalis. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 
Vol. 28, May 1942 

*The effect of aromatic hydrocarbons on the growth of young rats. H. D. 
West and N. C. Jefferson.—p. 425. 

*The fate of excess vitamin A stores during depletion. Value of the histo- 
logic demonstration of vitamin A. H. Popper and 8. Brenner.—p. 431. 

*Effect of manganese on calcification in the growing rat. C.Chornock, N. B. 
Guerrant and R. A. Dutcher.-—p. 445. 

*The relation of liver stores to the occurrence of early signs of vitamin A 
deficiency in the white rat. S. Brenner, M. C. H. Brookes and L. J. 
Roberts.—p. 459. 

Factors influencing the onset and cure of nutritional muscular dystrophy. 
S. H. Eppstein and 8. Morgulis.—p. 473. 

*The daily intake of ascorbic acid required to maintain adequate and optimal 
levels of this vitamin in blood plasma. M. L. Fincke and V. L. Land- 
quist.—p. 483. 

Studies of the vitamin B complex in the nutrition of the dog. A. E. Schaefer, 
J. M. McKibbin and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 491. 

*Availability to rats of phosphorus in red clover hays of widely varying phos- 
phorus content. D. E. Williams, F. L. MacLeod and E. Borrell.—p. 501. 

*Certain relationships of avitaminosis A to vitamin C in the young bovine. 
P. D. Boyer, P. H. Phillips, W. D. Pounden, C. W. Jensen, I. W. Rupel 
and M. E. Nesbit.—p. 525. 


Hydrocarbons and Growth. Diphenyl and chrysene 
both retard the growth of young rats on a low-protein diet. 
This condition is relieved by introduction of either l-cystine 
or dl-methionine into the hydrocarbon diets. The allevia- 
tion of the condition imposed by the hydrocarbons is due 
to the increased demands of the tissues for these acids under 
the experimental conditions. 

Excess Liver Vitamin A. The histologic distribution of 
the vitamin A fluorescence in the liver was compared with 
the amount of vitamin A found chemically in liver and blood 
serum of rats first given large doses of vitamin A, and then 
placed ona vitamin A-free diet. The vitamin A fluorescence 
ran parallel with the amount of vitamin A found chemically 
in the liver in all ranges of vitamin A content, except when 
the.largest amounts of vitamin were present. Under condi- 
tions of large vitamin supply and advanced depletion there 
was a preponderance of vitamin A in the Kupffer cells over 
the liver cells. In the middle phase of the depletion period 
much vitamin A was in the liver cells. In hypervitaminosis 
the Kupffer cells store the excess of vitamin A and appa- 
rently destroy it. In depletion the Kupffer cells distribute 
the remnants of vitamin A. 

Manganese and Calcification. The growth of rats on 
high-manganese diets was retarded in proportion to the 
amount of manganese in the diet. High-manganese intake 
with high-caleium, low-phosphorus diets increased the 
excretion of phosphorus in all cases and of calcium at the 
highest manganese levels. When the dietary calcium was 
completely replaced by manganese, che results were fatal. 
Animals fed large amounts of manganese developed severe 
rickets. Potassium citrate in the diet produced a striking 
improvement in bone calcification. Manganese was stored 
primarily in the liver. 
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Vitamin A Deficiency. Four-week-old rats on a vitamin 
A-free diet lost their total vitamin A liver stores after 1 
week. Hypervitaminotic animals lost 90% of their excess 
stores after 8 weeks and 98% after 18 weeks. At the thirtieth 
week of depletion the liver still contained vitamin A. The 
vitamin A content of the blood declined rapidly from the 
hypervitaminotic level. The vitamin A content of the retina 
decreased to the eighth week of depletion when a plateau 
was reached. In the absence of liver stores for several 
weeks vitamin A was still present in the blood and eye in 
amounts found in stock rats of weaning age. The females 
stored and retained more vitamin A in the liver than the 
males, while the males had higher blood levels. 

Ascorbic Acid Requirements. The daily intake of as- 
corbie acid necessary to maintain a blood level of 0.8 mg. 
ascorbic acid per 100 ml. plasma was 38 to 49 mg., 49 mg. and 
61 mg., respectively, for three women; and 69 mg. and 89 
mg. per day for two men, corresponding to intakes of 0.8 
to 1.2 mg. per kilogram, averaging 1.0 + 0.14. The ascorbic 
acid necessary to maintain tissue saturation in 3 subjects 
was 111, 111 and 131 mg., respectively, or 1.7, 1.8 and 2.0 
mg. per kilogram body weight. 

Phosphorus in Hays. There is some evidence for believ- 
ing that the observed differences between animals receiving 
a low-phosphorus hay and those receiving a high-phosphorus 
hay can be partly explained as a difference in availability 
of the phosphorus in the two hays, due to a difference in the 
ratio of the amount of phosphorus present to the amounts 
of substances like iron and aluminum capable of forming 
insoluble phosphates in the intestinal tract and thus inter- 
fering with phosphorus assimilation. 

Vitamin C and Avitaminosis A. The level of blood plasma 
ascorbic acid in the dairy calf is contingent upon the level 
of vitamin A. Vitamin A pathology occurs only after the 
blood plasma levels of vitamin A have decreased to a low 
level of 0.05 to 0.07 ug. per cubic centimeter or less and 
remained there for several weeks. The increased intra- 
cranial pressure observed in the calf suffering from vitamin 
A deficiency is paralleled by a marked decrease in the 
ascorbie acid content of the cerebrospinal fluid. The 
urinary excretion of vitamin C in the vitamin A-deficient 
rat is greatly reduced. This indicates that the lowered 
blood and tissue content of vitamin C is the result of im- 
paired synthesis. 

SCIENCE 
Vol. 95, May 22, 1942 
Average height of American men. §8. L. Calhoun.—p. 529. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 
Vol. 77, May 23, 1942 
*Washington news affecting bakeries. W. Werble.—p. 902. 
Vol. 77, June 6, 1942 
*Washington news—ODT orders revised, ease strain on bakers. W. Werble, 
—p. 970. 
Rye and pumpernickel bread varieties for lunches. H. F. Schudlich.— 
p. 972. 
How to maintain air conditioning systems. M. J. Turner.—p. 976. 


Washington News That Affects Bakeries. The problem 
of regulating delivery schedules for bakeries has pushed 
sugar quotas and price ceilings into second place for the 
moment. Already in effect are the prohibition of special 
deliveries, no call-backs, not more than one delivery per 
person, and the requirement of a 25% flat reduction in mile- 
age. Bakers are still hoping to be permitted to shift sugar 
quotas from one classification of goods to another and from 
a less essential product to a more important one. Even if 
the wheat and flour prices are held in line, other costs, dairy 
products, labor and eggs are rising to more than is absorbable 
witha ceiling price on bread. Food industry men are hoping 
a food coordinator may be able to coordinate food rulings 
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and rule out duplication and inconsistencies. The special 
dietary labeling regulation now in effect includes enriched 
bread in its scope and bakers must change labels even when 
they have large supplies on hand which cannot be over- 
printed. Cocoanut, babassu and palm kernel oil consump- 
tion in bakeries is being cut to 50% of last year during June 
and July, to 25% of last year during August and September, 
and after that its use will be banned in food products. 
Peanut oil, an adequate substitute, will be available in the 
fall. 

ODT Orders Revised. Encouraging for bakers is the 
better understanding by OPA of their rising costs. In 
order to reduce the acute lack of storage for this year’s 
bumper crop of wheat, bakers are being urged to push sales 
of their products on the basis of the enrichment campaign. 


BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 42, June 1942 
*Evaluating fluorescent light. W.G. Darley.—p. 20. 
*Air conditioning maintenance. F. D. Mosher.—p. 22. 
*The case for rent control. P. A. Porter.—p. 29. 


Fluorescent Light. The installation of a fluorescent 
lighting system can result in 2.5 times as much light at 25% 
reduction in cost as that given by indirect lighting using 
filament lamps, but whether the quality is suitable for a 
given work area depends on the footcandles found necessary. 
Up to 30 footeandles for the conventional indirect lighting is 
highly satisfactory. Fluorescent lighting at 30 footcandles 
or below is undesirable because of poor distribution of light 
and sharp shadows. In addition, the fluorescent Mazda F 
lamp is based on a 100-hr. output after which the light and 
quality are considerably diminished. When measuring the 
desirable amount of footcandles to install, calibrate the light- 
measuring device for the appropriate color of the light, and 
make readings throughout the entire work area, not just 
where the light is brightest. 

Air-Conditioning. Two basic facts stand out in air-con- 
ditioning maintenance ; knowledge of the purposes and func- 
tions of the machine, and routine daily, monthly and yearly 
inspection. Operate units at as high suction pressure as 
will permit ample cooling. Keep air and non-condensable 
gases from running in the system. Keep the gas bulbs of the 
automatic expansion valves tight to the pipes so that no 
moisture seeps between. Have the oil level a little too low 
rather than too high in the compressor. Drive all belts by a 
motor rather than.a pulley. When not in use, wrap leather 
belts in heavy paper and store in a dry place. Excess oil 
in the fan bearings may cover the fan blading and act as a 
dirt catcher. A light oil covering wiped dry is better than 
paint to keep fan blades from corroding. When laying up 
equipment, grease it all thoroughly to prevent rusting. A 
non-contaminating chemical can be used to prevent slime 
and algae growth. Oil-dipped filters can be cleaned with 
a hot caustic solution. Check the duct-work insulation 
particularly and do all repairs with welding. 

Rent Control. Rent is on the average a 20% expenditure 
in United States family budgets. On that point alone, it 
deserves consideration for price control. But more directly 
it has a fundamental effect upon war production, the nation’s 
whole economy, and the people’s morale. Since rents vary 
in different parts of the country, a standard for each section 
was set, based upon analyses of labor migration studies, 
vacancy surveys, operating cost studies, war production 
contracts and regional characteristics. These standards 
for each section are not proportionate in all cases, and only 
a greater housing supply can solve the problem. 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 
Vol. 8, June 1942 


*New ways, new places to use more fresh foods.—p. 8. 
*Victory food specials.—p. 10. 
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Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. Avoid wasting these 
flavorful and nutritive foods when they flood the markets 
by campaigning for more use of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Fresh raw carrots, radishes, cucumbers, and sweet turnips 
are crisp and refreshing in a lunch box. Spinach can be 
used in sandwiches instead of lettuce. Raw carrot with 
ground peanuts is a tasty and highly nutritive sandwich 
mixture. See that fresh foods are served at church suppers, 
luncheon meetings, and back-yard picnics. 

‘Victory Food Specials.’’ To ensure the use of every 
crate of fresh food that comes to market this year, the 
“Victory Food Special’’ idea will be used in the sales promo- 
tion of foods that are glutting the market. The AMA will 
note heavy movements of foods and inform the consumer by 
way of radio and newspaper. Consumers should read and 
listen to market reports and try to anticipate these food 
buys and study seasonal appearance of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 41, May 1942 


Thirty ways to reduce refrigeration costs. F. D. Mosher.—p. 10. 

*Introducing—Hotel Management’s war-time cost control system.—p. 20. 
Vol. 41, June 1942 

*Buy food wisely.—p. 22. 

*Plan balanced menus.—p. 23. 

*Prepare it scientifically.—p. 24. 

*Serve it professionally.—p. 25. 

*Guard against waste.—p. 26. 

*Engineering tips.—p. 60. 


Cost Control. A wartime measure to enable the executive 
head of a business to exercise cost control through depart- 
ment heads includes a series of outlines in question form, 
and a check list to show what is being done and what can be 
done to control costs in each department. Forms reproduced 
for distribution are for the following departments : adminis- 
tration, sales promotion, auditors, chefs, stewards, front 
office, housekeepers, engineers, catering department, laun- 
dry, and a monthly cost control sheet to be filled out by each 
department head. 

Food Purchasing. Pay cash, it means a discount. Com- 
pare the yields and per capita cost on fresh and frosted foods. 
Take note of the season and shipping facilities for all foods. 
Buy brands, grades, and packs for certain uses—keep a 
standard for every product. Go to the markets and compare 
prices. Treat all dealers fairly. Learn as much as possible 
about sea-food for it can be a profitable menu item. Keep 
a record of purchases, source, price, condition and yield. 

Menus. Use more fresh fruit in desserts, for it is in- 
creasingly popular. Keep stock of perishable foods at a 
minimum. Avoid two cream dishes on same plate, monotony 
of flavor and color and too many heavy courses in a meal. 
Plan table d’héte meals based upon nutritive requirements. 
Have a new entrée each day, and try to change sauces and 
relishes each day. 

Cookery Technique. Soups, stews, ragouts and sauces 
lack desirable flavor when cooked in large amounts, for 
instance, more than one gallon. Let a rib roast of beef 
“set”? at least an hour before using so that meat will be 
firmer for carving. Parboil pork sausage before frying to 
reduce shrinkage. Cook roasts at low temperatures to 
prevent a dried-out surface and undue shrinkage. Simmer 
foods after they reach the boiling point. Season carefully 
and accurately. Soda not only destroys the vitamins in 
green vegetables but gives a soft, mushy outer texture. 
Use the least possible amount of water in cooking vegetables. 
Reduce waste by using the old foods first, such as sandwich 
fillings, cream, milk, butter, ete. Incorporate left-overs 
in attractive casserole dishes. 

Food Service. Seat guests graciously, and present them 
with a clean menu correctly opened. Ask guests if they 
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Lace Paper Tray Covers... 


CONSERVE YOUR LINENS! 


Improve Your Tray Service... 


It’s PATRIOTIC to use Milapaco Lace Paper 
Tray Covers, Place Mats and Doilies! They help you 
Conserve valuable, hard-to-get Linens and cottons 
now so essential to War supplies. 







FLY 
CHASER 
FAN 


You benefit, too, by improved appearance and 
appeal of your trays, for patients always admire the 
crisp fresh beauty of Milapaco Patterns. You save 
money, too, avoid laundering, speed up tray service. 


Reco FLY CHASER | 
with Deflek-aire unit. 
(Pat. applied for) 




















Ask your Jobber for “War Conservation” sug- 
gestions—with Milapaco Lace Paper, Souffle Cups, 
and other Paper Products, or write direct. 


for SUGAR 
RATIONING 


Order Milapaco No. 45 Souffle Cup 





| Reco Fly Chaser Fans remove one of the chief causes of | 
| epidemics—germ infested flies and mosquitoes which, | 
when unimpeded, carry diseases from ward to ward and | 
| room to room. Installed outside and above entrances | 
into buildings, wards, rooms, kitchens, etc., the Reco | 
projects a positive air stream downward—a veritable 
‘“‘wall of moving air’? through which flies cannot pass. 
The Reco is successfully used in hospitals, institutions, | 
dairies, food stores, shops, hotels, kitchens. 
} 
| 
| 


Please write for descriptive folder. 


REZFLERS 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of Reco Fly Chaser Fans, Radi-Aire Circulators, 
2 and 4-speed Food Mixers, Vegetable Peelers, etc. 
2659 WEST CONGRESS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Eastern Sales Office: 256 W. 3ist St.,. New York, N. Y. 





MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 


/ » 
I] WH 1306 East Meinecke Avenue 
L Cela Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 


it) mea re Established in 1898 











an crorw | COOKS WITH LIVE STEAM IN JACKET 


ae, nee It’s the same fine GROEN Gas-Heated Steam Jacketed 
Stainless ,Steel- Kettle. But now its outer construction is of Stainless 
dod material. Steel-clad material rather than solid Stainless Steel . . . 
an idea GROEN pioneered to conserve critical metals for 
our Government. The inner cooking surface and the 
inner surface of the cover are still of Stainless Steel. 
Outer surface finished in brilliant heat-resisting enamel. 








QUICK-COOKING—SANITARY—DEPENDABLE 


WRITE FOR NEW Cooks with self-generated steam in jacket like a steam 
KETTLE CATALOG Operated kettle. Has extra-large burners for quick 
heating. Boils in 40 minutes. Special insulation cuts 


Shows the best in ‘s 
heat losses to new low. Reduces your operating costs. 


modern kettle design. 
See it before buying. If you have necessary priority, write us. 


GROEN MFG. CO., INC. 





WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
4535 W. Armitage Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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mind being seated at a table with other people, but before 
doing so ask the people occupying the table. Serve all food 
hot or really cold on clean china of a corresponding tempera- 
ture. Ask guests if they care for more butter, bread, or if 
they use sugar. It is courteous and correct to tell the diner 
how long he will have to wait for an 4 la carte order to be 
prepared. Serve always from the left except for beverages. 

Preventing Waste. Oranges and lemons keep better 
when wrapped in paper. Study and apply the correct 
storage temperatures for foods. Standardized recipes are 
the first step in cost and waste control. Check refrigerator 
doors and linings in order to prevent undue warm air creeping 
in. Install circulating fans in refrigerators. Use mush- 
room stems and peelings in casserole dishes. Gelatin used 
with expensive foods increases their bulk. When making 
menus plan interesting left-over dishes that could be used 
on the menu if necessary. Good sauces can sell an inexpen- 
sive meat or dessert. 

Engineering Tips on Maintenance. A daily inspection 
of elevators is necessary and renewal of worn contacts and 
lubrication every two weeks. Good door mats and floor 
runners will protect floors and rugs from damage during 
stormy weather. Dry shellac comes in a cake form which 
when melted with an alcohol flame is used to fill defects in 
furniture finish. Lubricate all motors and machinery 
according to schedule. Inspect furnace linings and make 
necessary repairs at the end of the cold season. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 50, May 1942 
Electricity is power: save it for Uncle Sam!—p. 23. 
*Intensify moth fight in war years.—p. 24. 
Training maids for hotel work.—p. 27. 
*The sales value of good food. R. J. Kief.—p. 46. 
*Prolong life of glass coffee makers.—p. 66. 


’ 


Moths. A solution known as ‘Fabric Conditioner’ 
when sprayed on fabries has proved to be absolute protection 
against moths, prevents mildew, revives the beauty of color 
and design, and restores natural resiliency to nap fibers. 
The cost is from 1 to 1.5 cents a square foot. 

Food Service. The most important thing in food service 
is to please the guest. Correct the sales price afterwards if 
necessary. Banquet service must be simplified because it is 
the execution of the menu, and not the menu itself, that 
counts with the patron. Complementary taste sensations 
and color should be included to give a ‘“‘banquet”’ air to the 
meal. 

Coffee Makers. Suggested steps for prolonging the life 
of glass coffee makers are: wipe excess moisture from the 
bottom of the bow] after it is filled with water and keep the 
bottom clean; keep upper bowls in built-in funnel holders; 
adjust gas flames on ranges once a month; never fill the lower 
bowl above the water line. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 


Vol. 38, May 1942 
*OPA answers questions on price freezing. V. M. Rabuffo.—p. 10. 
*Trade gets WPB wartime program.—p. 12. 
*Sugar is more than a sweetening agent. A. Leighton.—p. 14. 
*1941 ice cream sales hit all-time high. O. M. Johnson.—p. 19. 
*Standards hearing concluded.—p. 22. 
*Sugar and sherbets in wartime. B. I. Masurovsky.—p. 32. 


Price Freezing. Price freezing fixed the ice cream ceiling 
at the highest levels charged by the manufacturer or the 
retailer during March. This bill applies to all processed 
ingredients used in making the product, such as flavors and 
stabilizers. The freezing of price applies to ‘‘jobbers’’ 
as well as manufacturers and retailers. Ice cream sold for 
consumption on the premises is not subject to the regulation. 
The regulation does not mean that ice cream must be sold 
at the ceiling price. 
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A Nation-Wide Program. The WPB suggests that the 
ice cream industry observe a nine-point program, certain 
particulars of which follow, in order to further conservation 
of materials: No manufacturer shall offer for sale any flavor 
of ice cream in more than two fat standards in any one state, 
or more than ten flavors in bulk ice cream in one fat standard, 
or in package form more than ten single flavors or combina- 
tions of flavors, or more than two flavors of sherbets or ices; 
or offer in one market in any one month more than five 
novelties, different in type or flavor, or ice cream packages in 
paper cups of more than two flavors, combined or separate. 
Purchases of bulk ice cream cans are restricted to 2} and 5 
gallon sizes, and all ice cream packages of one quart 
size or less to the designs recommended by Containers 
Branch, WPB. 

Sugar in Ice Cream Making. Sugar has a combination of 
properties: namely, sweetness, solubility, osmotic pressure, 
viscosity, and volume that make it very difficult to find a 
satisfactory substitute in ice creams. Sweetness is a factor 
of importance in the mix. Sugar expands the temperature 
range within which the product remains in a palatable, semi- 
frozen condition, and aids in giving the characteristic and 
essential smoothness. Dextrose lowers the freezing point 
of solutions nearly twice as much as a corresponding amount 
of cane sugar. Corn syrup in amounts double the quantity 
of sucrose, produces the same effect as dextrose on the 
freezing temperature. 

1941 Ice Cream Sales. Ice cream sales in 1941 showed a 
gain of 18.27% over 1940. The largest gain was in the 
southern states, perhaps due to the location of the highest 
number of Army camps in that part of the country. The 
gain for the year was 26.29%. In the North Atlantic area 
the gain was 18.62%; in the Central East, 17.94%; in the 
Middlewest, 15.84%; and in the West, 9.97%. 

Standards Hearing. Representative men in the ice 
cream industry are definitely against the use of artificial 
flavoring in ice creams and sherbets. If artificial flavorings 
are used, this should be plainly stated. 

Sherbets. The sugar content of sherbets will be reduced 
in order to make possible their manufacture during the sugar 
shortage period. Reducing the cane sugar content from 26% 
to 17.5% and substituting the 8.5% corn sweetener will still 
give an acceptable product. In order to prevent crustation 
on the surface of the frozen dessert some invert sugar or corn 
sweetener must be used with the cane sugar. 


MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 58, June 1942 
*Meeting today’s problems. L. F. Cooper.—p. 84. 
*I’m in the Army now.—p. 85. 
*What to do for cooks. E. Rugh.—p. 86. 


Hospital Dietitians. In hospitals today the problem of 
obtaining dietitians and the problems dietitians face in the 
kitchen merit serious consideration. Today, the dietitian 
must be a teacher, too, especially for the civilian population. 
Consider market trends, substitutes, and the cutting down 
of waste in both food and equipment in order to help keep 
food standards high even in wartime. Hospital courses for 
student dietitians should be enlarged and improved upon if 
we wish to keep food standards high. 

Army Dietitians. A dietitian who organized a dietetic 
department in an Army hospital believes that military status 
is not essential in maintaining full recognition for dietitians, 
since she found the mess officer cooperative and there was 
a minimum of friction in the unit. 

Cook’s Manual. A workable plan must be developed to 
meet the problem of labor turnover due to the shortage of 
employees. A carefully thought-out work manual, including 
a list of duties and time schedule, is important and improves 
morale. 
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QUESTION: How would canned infant and junior foods be of value in 
the feeding program of my baby? 


ANSWER: Well. The wide variety of available pureed and chopped foods 
serve as convenient means for the development of good eating habits. The 
gradual introduction in the diet of the infant of the various “protective foods” 
in the strained form assists in cultivating a taste for these foods. The chopped 
foods afford a means of smooth transition from the finely divided foods, 
which are suitable for the young infant, to the vegetables, fruits, meats, and 
cereals in the coarse forms as they appear in the diets of the older child and adult. 


In addition, the inclusion of such canned foods in the diet of the infant 
supplements the milk formula with respect to vitamins, minerals, and non- 
digestible materials which increase the bulk of the intestinal residue (1). 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) 1938, Am. J. Diseases Children 55, 1158. 1940, Calif. and Western Med. 53, 18. 


1939, Hygeia 17, 171 1941, J. Am. Dietet. Assn. 17, 861. 
1941, Arch. Pediatrics 58, 40 
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NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Vol. 29, June 1942 

Off to a good start with proper foods. L. J. Roberts.—p. 34. 
*The complete noon meal. M. M. Heseltine.—p. 37. 
*How the high schools measure up. D. G. Wiehl.—p. 39. 
Penny milk program.—p. 41. 
School lunches the year round. R. 8S. Carpenter.—p. 42. 
*Do they practice what we teach? M. Hemmersbaugh.—p. 45. 
*Cafeterias must teach. F. Sullivan.—p. 47. 


School Lunch. For maximum contribution to children’s 
nutrition the noon meal must be planned in relation to the 
other two meals of the day. A survey of food eaten at home 
throws light on the foods that should be stressed in school 
lunches. The most satisfactory procedure is to serve com- 
plete ‘lunches with choices permitted only among equally 
nutritious foods, and there should be no discrimination be- 
tween those who can or cannot pay for their meal. Some of 
the best lunches are served in comparatively small schools 
where a definite time is allowed in the schedule of the home 
economies teacher for supervision of the cook. 

High School Lunch. The increased nutritional require- 
ments of adolescence call for effective measures to improve 
eating habits of high school children. A cooperative in- 
vestigation conducted by several organizations in New 
York indicated that deficiency conditions existed among both 
private and publie high school groups. 

Health Teaching. Background planning in the Cleveland 
school lunchrooms comprises high food quality specifications, 
special checks on quality, the use of “nutrition ingredients” 
in popular foods, testing of recipes and raw materials, daily 
requirement charts for use in menu planning in each school, 
and the direction of food selection through price appeal. 
Health teaching devices include movies, radio programs, 
articles in school papers, talks and demonstrations before 
groups, and protective food exhibits. 

School Lunch. Since coordination of effort among all 
school personnel connected with food and health is essential 
if cafeterias are to succeed in teaching good nutrition, the 
responsibilities of each participant must first be formulated 
and duties assigned according to the ability of teachers and 
pupils. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Vol. 21, May 1942 


*Measuring wartime attitudes and morale. H. B. Bergen.—p. 2. 


Measuring Morale. The causes of poor morale are psycho- 
logical rather than economic. The employee’s greatest need 
is a good boss. The secret ballot has been found to be the 
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fairest way of determining the preferences of the greatest 
number of employees. Pay inequalities frequently arouse 
psychological discontent and can best be settled by job 
evaluation. The principal morale determinants are as 
follows: all workers wish to be consulted about plant or 
policy changes which affect their status; they want clear 
and complete instructions, an opportunity to improve 
methods of work, freedom to consult with the boss when 
occasion arises and assurance that the company’s promotion 
practices are fair. They also expect fairness in discipline, 
in the dispensing of employee benefits and privileges, and 
a chance to discuss grievances and to be informed about 
company affairs. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 50, June 1942 
Baking with standardized portions insures profits.—p. 24. 
Club plate arrangements.—p. 26. 
*Food tests and standards. J. Gesell.—p. 30. 
*Getting lunch for 1,200 employees.—p. 32. 
*Stop that noise!—p. 36. 
How to tenderloin a trout.—p. 38. 
How to clean metals told by expert to save pots and pans.—p. 42. 


Foed Tests and Standards. Outlines buying specifica- 
tions for meat, fruit, vegetable and dairy products and 
includes a chart for the butcher giving the exact weight for 
every cut of meat and fish for 4 la carte, table d’héte, and 
banquet services. Discusses food cost control as operated 
by a special store-room employee who supervises the mer- 
chandise received, issues all merchandise, prices with unit 
prices all commodities placed in the store-room ice boxes, 
and prices all requisitions with accurate unit prices. When 
food goes into the store-room it has a tag showing the date 
of purchase, name of dealer, quantity, gross weight, unit 
price and amount. 

Industrial Cafeteria. A good lunchroom is an invaluable 
asset in building employee loyalty and morale. 

Acoustics. Reverberating noise in a restaurant produces 
an emotional strain upon the occupants that is annoying and 
harmful. Modern acoustic materials can be applied easily, 
decorated and painted, and cleaned without any noticeable 
depreciation in effectiveness. The general noise level is 
reduced about 50% with sound-proofing. Installation cost 
is surprisingly low and would never run more than a dollar 
per thousand meals served in an average restaurant, or about 
35¢ per square foot for an average total investment of around 
$560. Lasting satisfaction with regard to appearance and 
effectiveness depends on the workmanship during installa- 
tion. 





The animal requires food, which is obviously necessary for growth. Its function in an 


animal of constant weight, however, is not so obvious, and this question of its indispensability 
is probably as old as human thought. Prior to the introduction of exact measurement into 
physiological experimentation, the general concept of the mechanism of life was mainly ir- 
rational and transcendental. Food . . . was frequently considered to act merely as a lubricant 


for the mechanical motion of muscles and joints . . 


. the development of thermodynamics 


painted a new picture of life by comparing the animal with a combustion engine. The food 
represented the fuel and the organs the working part of the engine. 

Later it was realized that human and other animals are highly sensitive to the quality of 
the ‘‘fuel.’’ They require not only the major energy-yielding substances like fats and carbo- 
hydrates, but also definite amounts of proteins and even some minor ingredients.—Schoen- 
heimer, Rudolf: The Dynamic State of Body Constituents, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, 1942. 
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The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 


and the Dietary of Elderly Persons 


N VIEW of the ever-lengthening 
| span of life in the United States, 
the dietary problems of senescence 
assume a position of importance, not 
only for the maintenance of vigor 
and sound health, but also in the 
prevention and treatment of disease 
processes characteristic of senility. 

Depressed gastric secretion and 
the digestive disturbances which in 
many instances are associated with 
senescence, plus the elderly person’s 
voluntary (and usually indiscrimi- 
nate) dietary restrictions, not infre- 
quently produce a real nutritional 
deficiency during advanced years. A 
well balanced, nutritionally ade- 
quate diet is essential in old age, 
and ample amounts of proteins, vita- 
mins and minerals are necessary 
components of such a diet. 

Elderly persons require just as 
much protein per pound of body 
weight as other, younger adults. Un- 


less sufficient protein-rich foods are 


consumed, the body cannot be main- 
tained in nitrogen equilibrium. 
Touhy’ points out that it is practi- 
cally impossible to keep down weight 
and avoid overtaxing carbohydrate 
tolerance, unless the dietary of 
elderly persons provides an ade- 
quate amount of proteins. Meat pro- 
teins, high in biologic value, are 
readily converted to the body’s 
needs and are promptly utilized. 
In addition, meat is a rich natural 
source of the essential B vitamins— 
thiamine, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, 
pantothenic acid, and probably other 
members of the B complex—all of 
which are involved in the intricate 
mechanism of cellular respiration. 
Meat stimulates the secretion of 
digestive juices,” thus sharpens the 
appetite, and improves digestion in 


general. 


1. Touhy, E. L.: A Proper and Adequate Diet for Elderly 
People, Minnesota Med. 23:313 (May) 1940. 


2. Boon, W. R.: The action of Meat Extracts and Related 
Substances as Gastric Stimulants in Man, Brit. M. J. 
2:412 (Aug. 28) 1937. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements made in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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American Medical Association. Meeting for the ninety- 
third session at Atlantic City June 9-12, with a total regis- 
tration of 8103, the association selected as president-elect 
Dr. James E. Paullin, Atlanta, Georgia, who was formerly 
chairman of the Council on Scientific Assembly. The 
meeting place for 1943 will be San Francisco. 


Mobile Feeding Kitchen Donated by the A.D.A. to 
British War Relief. Ella M. Eck, chairman, Mobile Kitchen 
Committee, American Dietetic Association, has received 
two letters from the British War Relief Society, Inc., re- 
garding the mobile kitchen. The clerk of the London 
County Council wrote to the British War Relief Society 
as follows: 


The British War Relief Society, Incorporated, of the United States of 
America has communicated to the Council the wish of the American Dietetic 
Association to maintain for one year the mobile canteen which is on loan to 
the Council for the duration of the war and has forwarded a cheque value 
£247.10s.6d. for this purpose. This generous offer has been reported to the 
appropriate committee of the Council and I am now directed to convey to the 
American Dietetic Association the Council’s appreciation of their interest 
and assistance. Arrangements are being made for the plaque on the mobile 
canteen to be altered to read: ‘“‘Donated and Maintained by the American 
Dietetic Association.” 


In turn, the British War Relief Society wrote in part 
under date of June 3 to Miss Eck as follows: 


We have much pleasure in enclosing copy of a letter from the London 
County Council, in which they gratefully acknowledge receipt of a cheque 
for £247.10s.6d, i.e., the equivalent of your generous gift of $1000 for the 
maintenance of your Mobile Feeding Kitchen which is in service with them. 
The plaque on this canteen will be changed to read: “‘Donated and Main- 
tained by the American Dietetic Association.” 


Mary I. Barber Receives Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Science. Miss Barber was among the nine graduates of 
Drexel Institute of Technology who were honored at the 
forty-ninth annual commencement exercises of the college 
on June 13 when they received honorary doctors’ degrees, 
the first ever granted by the college, which is this year 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. Miss 
Barber was cited as ‘‘An eminent educator and national 
authority in the science of dietetics. In private industry 
no less than public office she has made distinguished con- 
tributions to that science, particularly in the field of food 
conservation. Her present position as food consultant to 
the Secretary of War places her talents and experience at 
the service of the Army of the United States, and thus ena- 
bles her to make an outstanding contribution to the military 
defense of our country.’’ 


Nutritionists in Health Agencies. Dietitians and nutri- 
tionists interested in the requirements for such positions 
may obtain a copy of the joint report of a committee repre- 
senting the American Home Economies Association and the 
American Dietetic Association entitled ‘‘ Minimum Qualifica- 
tions for Nutritionists in Health Agencies’’ which appeared 
in the Journal of Home Economics for January and reprints 
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of which are available at 10 cents each, upon application 
to the American Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Nutrition Education Conference. According to the June 
15 issue of Education for Victory, official biweekly of the 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
representatives of the various agencies cooperating in the 
national nutrition program met in a planning conference in 
Washington May 19-21 in an effort to coordinate the services 
to the states rendered by home economists and public health 
field workers. Five committees worked during the con- 
ference on the following problems: how to motivate people 
to analyze their own food habits and to change them if 
needed ; how to develop and use leadership effectively ; how 
to reach groups and individuals not yet served; how to get 
better qualified personnel ; how to attack nutrition problems 
arising from seasonal abundance, shortage of specific foods, 
and shortage of equipment. 

The same publication also states that Helen E. Walsh, 
vice-president, 1935-36, and chairman, Community Educea- 
tion Section, 1938-39, American Dietetic Association, has 
been appointed regional representative of the Nutrition 
Division, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Miss Walsh is assigned to Region VI of the Federal Security 
Agency, which includes the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Indiaha. In addition, to supplement the work of the nutri- 
tion committee, and to provide increased service to the 
states in the field of nutrition, Daisy I. Purdy and Ruth W. 
Gavian have been appointed to the Home Economies Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education. 


Nutrition Forum. The first of a series of forums spon- 
sored by the New York Times in cooperation with the Nutri- 
tion Committee of Greater New York, the New York City 
Nutrition Program and the New York Academy of Medicine 
was held May 19 in Times Hall. Speakers at this first forum 
were Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator; Dr. 
Grace MacLeod, chairman of the Nutrition Committee of 
Greater New York; and Dr. Norman Jolliffe, representing 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Food Requirements Committee. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude W. Wickard was appointed head of the Food 
Requirements Committee by WPD Chairman, Donald Nel- 
son, June 5. The object of the committee is to determine 
food requirements and formulate national food policies. 
Eight other governmental agencies are represented on the 
committee, which has authority over production and alloca- 
tion of all civilian and military food supplies. 


Illustrative Material and Motion Pictures on Food and 
Nutrition. An ‘Official List of Motion Pictures on Food and 
Nutrition” presents a list of recommended and accepted 
films concerned with food and nutrition authorized by a tech- 
nical committee on evaluation of motion pictures for the New 
York City Nutrition Program. The listing gives full infor- 
mation regarding each film, where and how obtained, the type 
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of audience for which it is suitable, the use, content, and 
appraisal of the film. Copies of the report can be obtained 
for 15 cents upon application to the New York City Nutrition 
Program, 125 Worth St., New York. Another publication 
which may be obtained at the above address at the same price 
per copy is entitled ‘‘ First Official List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Posters, Charts and Periodicals’? compiled by a technical 
committee on evaluation of printed material for the nutrition 
program. The content is classified for certain special pur- 
poses; namely, nutrition teaching, professional groups; 
homemakers; school boys and girls; young adults; and other 
material suitable for display purposes in school health cen- 
ters, ete. Nutrition leaflets 12 and 13, the first outlining 
diets for children from 1 to 2 years, and the second for chil- 
dren from 2 to 6, may also be obtained from the New York 
City Nutrition Program. 


Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. In the 
June release reference is made to ‘‘ Victory Food Specials”’ 
designed to emphasize and promote the use of local or nation- 
wide seasonal abundances of certain foods. Retailers and 
other food merchants are to conduct special merchandizing 
campaigns and will feature each Victory Food Special 
through store advertising and displays designed to encourage 
increased consumption of the commodity that is plentiful. 
Foods announced for nation-wide attention were lettuce in 
May, onions June 8-15, and tomatoes June 29-July 4. Other 
commodities may be designated as Victory Food Specials 
only in certain sections. 

A pamphlet was also announced, entitled ‘Providing 
Leadership in Nutrition Education Through Refresher 
Courses,’’ prepared jointly by the Office of Education and 
the Nutrition Division. Copies may be obtained through 
state nutrition committee chairmen and regional nutrition 
representatives. A chart in colors which is being distrib- 
uted to all food chains and which displays the essentials of 
the daily diet, was also included along with the ‘‘Home 
Volunteer Nutrition Guide and Meal Planner,’’ prepared 
under the direction of J. Ernestine Becker of Johns Hopkins 
University and distributed through gas companies over the 
United States. Another excellent circular just released 
carries the self-explanatory title, ‘‘Home Volunteer Meal 
Planner,”’ and is designed to supplement the ‘‘Guide.”’ 

The radio program, ‘‘ Listen, America,’’ has been changed 
from Sunday afternoons, NBC Red Network, to Friday, 
9:00 p.m., NBC Blue Network. 


Wise Buying in Wartime. This is the title of a series of 
lessons prepared by the Consumer Division, OPA, covering 
various food products. The lessons are in outline form and 
are planned for group discussion in which all of the members 
of the group answer questions, discuss problems, and recount 
their own experiences. Suggestions for appropriate dis- 
plays, recipes using the food under discussion, guides for 
cooking demonstrations, and lists of free government leaflets 
and posters are included. It is suggested that material in 
the series can be used by neighborhood clubs, consumer 
centers, trade unions, women’s auxiliaries, church groups, 
and other organizations interested in consumer problems. 


Advertising Women of New York, Inc. A luncheon meet- 
ing on June 23 was sponsored by this group as part of the 
annual convention of the Advertising Federation of America 
then in session at the Commodore Hotel, New York. The 
luncheon speakers included Mr. Thomas E. Dewey; Mrs. 
Sara Pennoyer, vice-president, Bonwit-Teller, Inc.; and Mr. 
Charles C. Carr, director of advertising, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Barbara Daly Anderson, president of the 
group, Mabel G. Flanley, vice president, and Elsie Stark, 
member of the board of directors, are also members of the 
American Dietetic Association. 
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Graduation Exercises. Fourteen members of the 1942 
graduating class of student dietitians took part in the gradua- 
tion exercises held in the Board of Governors Room of The 
Society of The New York Hospital on June 25. The follow- 
ing were presented diplomas and pins by Margaret Gillam, 
director of the Department of Nutrition: Carolyn N. Bishop, 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; Mary H. Chazal, B.S., 
Florida State College for Women; Ruth A. Humboldt, B.S., 
University of Wisconsin; June Mellinger, B.S., University 
of Alabama; Dorothy L. Olson, B.S., Framingham State 
Teachers College; Lena E. Riley, B.S., University of Illi- 
nois; and Jeanette R. Talmadge, B.S., Syracuse University. 
Seven other members of the class of 1942, as follows, will re- 
ceive their diplomas and pins upon completion of the course 
in December: Eva H. Adam, B.S., University of Chicago; 
Susanne Fisher, B.S., University of Washington; Ruth M. 
Flumerfelt, M.A., University of Missouri; Kathleen George, 
B.S., Iowa State College ; Marjorie Jacobs, B.A., University 
of Montana; Helen K. Mullican, B.S., Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina; and Marjorie E. Skinner, 
B.S., University of Illinois. Mr. Augustine J. Smith, secre- 
tary of The Society of The New York Hospital, delivered the 
salutation; Mrs. Mary P. Huddleson, editor of this JouRNAL, 
the graduation address; while Mr. Murray Sargent, admin- 
istrator-in-chief, delivered the closing remarks. 


Canteen Courses. Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, in a recent 
letter, writes: ‘‘I am beginning to believe that our members 
do read their JournaL. Asa result of the canteen material 
in the June issue, we are being asked to plan canteen courses 
from Massachusetts to Texas.’’ 


Elsie Stark Honored By U.M.A. The Unionof American 
Women, representing 21 Pan-American countries, recently 
gave recognition to a group of 14 women in the metropolitan 
New York area, including Elsie Stark, who had ‘‘con- 
tributed outstanding work in establishing fellowship, under- 
standing and general helpfulness in encouraging the Good 
Neighbor Policy over a period of years.’’ Attending the 
presentation were the consul-generals of the 21 Pan-Ameri- 
can countries and their wives. Miss Stark was presented 
the emblem of the group, a pin symbolizing the two American 
continents joined together with the victory ‘‘V’’, as ‘‘one 
who had made an outstanding contribution in the field of 
home economics.’’ Miss Stark is director of home economics, 
Public Relations Department, The Best Foods, Inc., New 
York. 


The WAAC. This newly authorized Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps is well described in the May 29 issue of the 
United States News. It is understood that circulars descrip- 
tive of the corps are available at recruiting stations over the 
United States and that applications to the corps should be 
submitted to the nearest Army recruiting station and not 
sent to Washington. 


Food Research Grants Made. Grants of $125,000 to lead- 
ing colleges and universities for fundamental research in the 
science of nutrition were announced on May 20 by Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, chairman, Nutrition Foundation, Inc. The 
research projects for which the grants were made are con- 
cerned with nutrition in relation to fatigue; effects of en- 
vironment on nutrition requirements; influence of nutri- 
tional factors on the healing of bone fractures; a natural 
butter of high nutritional value and high melting point suit- 
able for use in the tropics; and optimum conditions for the 
conservation of vitamins in dehydrated foods. 


Food for Growth. An excellent chart for recording food 
intake and scoring on the basis of daily requirements is avail- 
able for use with children 9 to 12 years of age. The chart was 
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prepared by the Bureau of Home Economies, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is part of a booklet written for 
children in language they can understand. It should be of 
much practical value for distribution to both parents and 
children. 


“‘Be a Victory Planner’’ is the title of a booklet intended 
as an inspirational aid to homemakers in planning, in coopera- 
tion with the members of the family and with the com- 
munity, ways of saving money and materials, sharing com- 
modities, ete., as part of the family’s contribution to the 
war effort. A quiz on present progress in this direction is 
included. The booklet may be obtained at $1.00 per 100 
copies, from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Guidance for Consumers. Attention is again called to 
the Consumers’ Guide, copies of which it is understood will 
be mailed to professional persons. It is also available to 
others at a subscription rate of 50 cents a year. Each issue 
is filled with information exceedingly helpful to the dietitian 
and nutritionist, particularly those who are engaged in the 
national nutrition program and its interpretation to the 
public. The June issue, for instance, gives complete and 
simple information on the effect of ceiling prices, helpful 
ideas that will further the use of fresh foods, a graphic repre- 
sentation of the seasonal availability of fresh vegetables and 
fruits, indicating which is the best buy at a given time, and 
an explanation of all the intricacies of rationing. 


Salvage for Victory Program. According to information 
received July 3, the Bureau of Industrial Conservation of the 
War Production Board is conducting a general salvage pro- 
gram for the collection of materials vitally needed for many 
war and civilian uses. A general salvage committee has been 
organized in each state, headed by a chairman appointed by 
the Governor, and an executive secretary, paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. To date, the state committees have or- 
ganized over 12,000 county and local committees throughout 
the country, with over 113,000 members, all of whom are 
working on a purely voluntary basis. Most of these com- 
mittees have women members who are representative of 
various groups in each community. With respect to specific 
materials most urgently needed, the collection of scrap 
metals, rags and rubber is being made nationally, with special 
emphasis at present on the collection of rubber through gas 
stations and oil dealers. The state salvage committees can 
furnish information as to the emphasis which is to be put on 
each of these materials due to local conditions and what 
methods of collection are being used. The collection of tin 
‘ans is a local matter due to location of de-tinning facilities. 

As a special phase in the salvage program, the collection 
of household fats will soon be started. The Bureau has 
stated that 2 pounds of waste kitchen fats contain enough 
glycerine to fire 5 anti-tank gun shells, and that fats to be 
saved are pan drippings from roast ham, beef, lamb and 
poultry; broiler drippings from steaks, chops, veal and 
bacon ; deep fats, whether lard or vegetable shortening, from 
fried potatoes, fish, doughnuts, ete. It emphasizes that 
it is best to pour waste fats through a strainer into a wide- 
mouthed can, as a coffee or vegetable shortening can, not a 
glass or paper container, and that the can should be spot- 
lessly clean. Fats should then be kept in a refrigerator or 
cool place until at least one pound has been collected, then 
taken to meat dealer who will weigh it, pay the established 
price, and start it on its way to the war industries. Frozen 
food locker plants will also accept salvaged fats. No re- 
turned fats are used as foods. Further information about 
the salvage program may be obtained by writing to local, 
county or state salvage committees or to Mary Brewster 
White, Director, Women’s Division, General Salvage Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Industrial Conservation, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
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Sugar Rationing. A June 19 release of the OPM stated 
that restaurants, hotels, boarding houses and other institu- 
tional users of sugar may obtain increases in their sugar 
allotments in proportion to increases in the number of meals 
they are serving. Applications must state the amount of the 
applicant’s allotment under the regulations, the number of 
meals served during the period the institution used to estab- 
lish its sugar base, the number of meals served during the 
month preceding the allotment period for which the applica- 
tion is filed, and the percentage increase of meals served in 
1942 over the number of meals served during the monthly 
base period. 


Bulletins on Sugar Conservation. A list of publications 
written for bakers and consumers has been compiled and pub- 
lished in the National Restaurant Bulletin. These include 
3 bulletins published by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, and obtainable 
from them at 20 cents each; a booklet prepared for bakers 
by Swift & Company’s research laboratories, entitled ‘An 
Answer to Your Sugar Problems’’; a small folder, ‘‘The Con- 
servation of Sugar in Cakes,’’ available on application to 
Johnson’s Food Kitchens, 221 State Street, Boston; a recipe 
book by The American Honey Institute, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, priced at 10 cents; recipes by the Borden Milk Company, 
pertaining to the use of condensed milk; ‘‘ Recipes to Match 
Your Sugar Ration,” obtainable free of charge from the Con- 
sumer Division, Office of Price Administrator, Washington, 
D. C.; a collection of recipes compiled by Collier’s, priced 
at 6 cents; ‘“‘Sugar Saving Recipes,’ distributed by Lever 
Brothers, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and articles in the 
April issues of Good Housekeeping Magazine and Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Notices of Judgment Under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. The release for April 1942 is chiefly con- 
cerned with beverages and beverage materials, cereal prod- 
ucts, eggs, fisheries products, fruits and vegetables, poultry, 
nuts and nut products, peanut butter, vegetable oils, candy, 
and miscellaneous. Included is an alphabetical list of prod- 
ucts and firms to whom notices of judgment were sent. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Recipe Digest. This new publication of the Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., made its appearance in June. The first issue 
was edited by Mrs. Martha Stewart Tupper, home economist 
and dietitian, in cooperation with Mrs. Barbara Daly Ander- 
son, director of the Consumer Service Bureau of Parents’ 
Magazine. The plan of the publication is to assemble, on 
perforated sheets suitable for filing, recipes collected from a 
wide variety of cook books and possibly other sources. This 
issue of the magazine contains 288 recipes from 75 nationally 
known cook books. Single copies are on sale at newsstands 
for 15 cents. 


National Restaurant Association Announces Placement 
of Institutional Management Graduates. In a recent issue 
of the National Restaurant Bulletin, Grace E. Smith re- 
ported that eighteen graduate students who majored in insti- 
tution management had been placed in restaurants for the 
customary ten months’ apprentice training and that six more 
would be placed in the near future. The requirements for 
this commercial course emphasize previous training in quan- 
tity cookery, institutional management and organization, 
purchasing, nutrition, institutional accounting, menu plan- 
ning and serving, as well as personnel management. 


Mess Officers. Gordon Stouffer, vice-president and 
secretary of the Stouffer Corporation, has been commissioned 
a captain in the United States Army and has been stationed 
at San Antonio, Texas, where he is in charge of the food 
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service at the air bases in the Eighth Corps Area. It is 
understood that commissions as mess officers in the air force 
are open to experienced restaurant men over 30 years old 
witha 3-A draft classification, thirty of whom will be assigned 
to the 42 fields in the Eighth Corps Area under Captain 
Stouffer. 


Grade Labels Get Publicity Service. According to Food 
Industries for June, continuous inspection and grade label- 
ing, started in 1939 by AMS as an aid to the canning industry 
and consumers, has progressed to the point of establishing a 
United States Inspected Foods Educational Service, with 
headquarters in New York. The national nonprofit organi- 
zation, sponsored by canners subscribing to the AMS service, 
will make information on the service available to the buying 
public and promote consumer acceptance of brands marked 
with the U.S. insignia. Any canner of fruits or vegetables 
is eligible for membership in the service if approved: by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. Headed by Polly 
Gade, home economist, the new educational service will 
prepare material for consumer study groups, women’s club 
meetings, and home economics demonstrations, and will in- 
terpret consumer needs to its sponsors. 


Celtuce. Included in the information concerning this 
new vegetable in the Hotel Monthly for June is an excellent 
summation on the subject by Mr. Arnold Shircliffe who com- 
ments that the product is not a hybrid but a non-heading 
type of lettuce. The vegetable leaves can be cooked and 
served like any green vegetable leaf and also are excellent 
when prepared as wilted lettuce. Mr. Shircliffe also sug- 
gests simmering the vegetable in an open pot in plenty of 
water until tender and serving with hollandaise sauce. A 
few cooked stems placed on top of sliced Virginia ham, with 
melted butter, bread crumbs and cheese, and browned under 
the salamander, make an appetizing entrée. It is suggested 
that this vegetable, handled properly, has a promising future 
on the American menu. 


National Restaurant Bulletin. This publication will be 
replaced for the duration by news letters at regular and 
frequent intervals to inform members promptly and con- 
cisely of government rules and regulations and of wartime 
developments affecting the restaurant business. The issue 
for June 22 states that ‘‘with a gain of 0.3 per cent during the 
week, average prices for foods in primary markets reached a 
12-year peak, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In addition to sharp increases, principally seasonal in nature, 
in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, eggs were up slightly 
less than 1 per cent. Lower quotations were reported for 
butter, flour, corn meal, bananas, canned peaches and apri- 
cots, and for fresh pork, mutton and cottonseed oil. In the 
past year, average prices for the 144 foods included in the 
index have advanced 22 per cent.’? Another item concerns 
mess Officers. Restaurant operators who are desirous of ob- 
taining commissions as mess officers in the West Coast Air 
Training Force should address Mr. Sidney Hoedemaker at 
945 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles. A further item, of in- 
terest to dietitians, concerns an address, ‘‘The Importance 
of the Food and Nutrition of the Industrial Worker in War- 
time’’ by Alberta M. Macfarlane, educational director of the 
National Restaurant Association, at a conference of Women 
Industrial Cafeteria Managers in Chicago, June 6. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of this talk may be obtained by writing to the 
National Restaurant Association, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

The 24th Annual National Restaurant Convention and 
Exposition will be held in the National Restaurant Mart, 
Chicago, October 5-9. The Convention Program Committee 
is now considering building the program around such topics 
as wartime personnel problems; government rules, regula- 
tions, rationing; wartime services purveyors can render 
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restaurateurs; simplifying menus; and operating a restau- 
rant under wartime conditions. 


Mary Ann McKee Announces Marriage. Miss McKee, 
for the past year staff dietitian at Station Hospital, Fort Ord, 
California, was married May 9 to Captain James F. Ryan, 
graduate of the University of California, and now attached 
to the Ordnance Department, Fourth Army, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Pensinger Receives Award. First to receive the 
“‘Certificate for Patriotic Action’? presented by Mr. Sher- 
man Sexton, president of John Sexton and Co., for Institu- 
tions Magazine, was Mrs. Christine Ryman Pensinger, chief 
home economist for the Bureau of Home Economies of the 
State of Illinois, whose work in the promotion of food con- 
servation, community education, and the development of all 
resources in the production of food, has received wide recog- 
nition. The award will be presented monthly to those se- 
lected as doing an outstanding job of cooperating in the vari- 
ous patriotic activities vital to the war effort. 


Alabama Dietetic Association. The seventh annual 
meeting of the association was held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, May 9. The program, which had as its theme, 
‘Our Nutrition Problems Today,” included the following: 
“Development and Plans of the Alabama Nutrition Coun- 
cil,’’ Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, chairman of the Alabama Nutri- 
tion Council; ‘‘Red Cross Nutrition Work,’’ Catherine M. 
Leamy, director of Nutrition Service, Eastern Area; ‘‘De- 
hydrated Foods,’’ Beatrice Finkelstein, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute; ‘‘Nutrition Blitz,’’ Sallie Hill; ‘Some Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies in the South and Their Early Detection,” 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama. An ex- 
hibit of material for community education in nutrition 
created considerable interest. The following officers were 
elected: president, Ethel Summerour, Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Employees Hospital, Fairfield; president-elect, Lucille 
Rice, South Highland Infirmary, Birmingham; vice-presi- 
dent, Beatrice Finkelstein, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; secretary, Martha Keith, Highland Avenue Baptist 
Hospital, Birmingham; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth McCrea, 
Hobart Company, Birmingham. The constitution of the 
association was revised and the revision accepted. 

a 

Cincinnati Dietetic Association. Frances Voris and 
Dorothea Heckman, student dietitians, write that in con- 
formance with an annual custom of the association, the stu- 
dent dietitians of Christ Hospital, Good Samaritan Hospital 
and General Hospital of Cincinnati presented a résumé of 
their activities at the April meeting. The dietitians of the 
first-mentioned hospital revealed their patriotic spirit by 
reviewing points for guarding against waste. Good Samari- 
tan Hospital dietitians contributed a study on the labor and 
cost involved in preparing fresh vegetables versus frozen 
products. At General Hospital attention has been centered 
on community education. The students have experimented 
with a practice-teaching class among themselves, and they 
have also conducted classes for patients in both adult and 
children’s wards, and prepared exhibit and clinic booklets. 


Colorado Dietetic Association held its spring convention 
in Denver, May 15, with Louise Mohr, state president, pre- 
siding, and Frances MacKinnon, president-elect, American 
Dietetic Association, as guest speaker. The program in- 
cluded a report of the defense activities of Colorado die- 
titians, and discussions on Red Cross nutrition activities, 
canteen work, and the teaching of adults. Luncheon at 
Fitzsimmons Army Hospital was followed by a tour of the 
kitchens and cafeterias of the new hospital building, one of 
the largest Army hospitals in the country. Miss MacKinnon 
was speaker at the banquet which was held at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. Newly elected officers include Helen Collins, 
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Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo, president-elect; Kathryn 
Boyd, Children’s Hospital, Denver, secretary ; Ruth Palmes, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Denver, treasurer. 

Denver dietitians participating in the state conference of 
the Colorado Nutrition Council, May 1-2, included Louise 
Mohr, Doris Odle and Fern Stone. 

July gfaduates of the Colorado General Cooperative Die- 
tetic Training Course were Frances M. Berry, Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas; Ida Schwieger, University of Ne- 
braska; and Ruth Swisher, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. Students of the course which commenced in July 
include Shirley Johnson, College of St. Theresa, Winona, 
Minnesota; Martha Jane Jones, Iowa University ; Geraldine 
Serafini, University of Colorado; Audrey Wells, North Da- 
kota State College. 

New appointments include the following: Aline Haakin- 
son, 1940 graduate, University of Colorado, to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, succeeding Esther Ratliffe; Gwendolyn Hurley, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, to St. Luke’s Hospital, assisting Miss 
Haakinson; Jeannette Albert, formerly on the staff of an 
Episcopal mission, Japan, to Seton School of Nursing, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roy A. Swanson of Corwin Hospital, Pueblo, 
announce the birth of a son, Roy, born March 29. Mrs. 
Swanson was formerly head dietitian at Colorado General 
Hospital. 


Detroit Dietetic Association. Wayne University and the 
Wayne County Nutrition Committee offered a four weeks’ 
refresher course in nutrition to home economics graduates 
during February and March. Julia Grant was chairman of 
the project and the instruction was planned by Dr. Lillian 
Meyer. The enrollment totalled 310. 

In reply toa request of Dr. James Wilson, medical director 
of the Children’s Hospital of Michigan, Detroit, the Wayne 
County Nutrition Committee has organized a Food Clinic 
with Mrs. Charles Shepard, formerly a member of the Nutri- 
tion Research Staff of the Children’s Fund of Michigan, in 
charge of a group of nine women who are giving one or two 
days a week to the work. The volunteers are home eco- 
nomies graduates, some of whom have had experience in 
hospital clinies. The Clinic opened May 25 and will operate 
three days a week. 

As of June 1, thirty Red Cross nutrition courses have been 
held in the Detroit area, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately five hundred. 

New appointments have been announced as follows: Al- 
berta Hughes, Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, as director of dietetics; Mrs. Ruth Dun- 
can, Eloise Hospital, to Department of Health, Detroit; 
Maude Shackett, to Herman Kieffer Hospital; Gertrude 
Kleist, Temple University, Philadelphia, to Henry Ford 
Hospital; Ester Garthe, St. Luke’s Hospital, Saginaw, to 
Henry Ford Hospital; LaVonne Marsh and Cynthia Pine, 
graduates of Harper Hospital student course, have been ap- 
pointed staff dietitians at the same institution. 

Recent marriage announcements include that of Frances 
Wilson, Harper Hospital, to Mr. Henry Merker; and Coralie 
Green, Harper Hospital, to Mr. Richard Marr. 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association. Members of 
the association acting as instructors in the Red Cross nutri- 
tion and canteen courses, according to Mary Warmuth, chair- 
man, Community Education Section, include the following : 
Catherine M. Leamy, director of Nutrition Service, Eastern 
Area, American Red Cross, and Mrs. Anne Matthews, assist- 
ant director; also Mrs. Mildred Bowen, Mrs. Ruth Eastman 
Hastings, Ruth Ahnert and Lennice Sartel, recently ap- 
pointed supervisor of all teachers of canteen courses. Alice 
Latson, Children’s Hospital, gave a course in mass feeding 
to a group of the American Women’s Volunteer Corps. Mrs. 
Francis Horgan Leary, director of nutrition, District of 
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Columbia, American Red Cross, organized a nutrition com- 
mittee to teach prospective instructors of nutrition. Mrs. 
Leary is also a home service nutritionist, and in addition 
edits a ‘‘Nutrition News Letter’’ for social service workers 
and visiting nurses. In collaboration with the District of 
Columbia Nursing Committee, Miss Latson, Mary Warmuth, 
Ann Meyers and Georgetta White contributed their services 
in the planning of adequate therapeutic diets for low-income 
groups, to be used by the District of Columbia Public Assist - 
ance Division of Welfare. Eleanor Schmidt, Jean Collier, 
Elizabeth Sutton, Helen C. Larson, Miss Warmuth and Mrs. 
Lucille Cox Berkstrom are contributing their services bi- 
monthly as consultants for all the homes for the aged and 
homes for dependent children of the Distriet of Columbia. 
Mrs. Helen M. Munroe is chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Nutrition Committee and Mrs. Ada Pear is low-cost 
budget chairman on the Committee on Budget Guide, which 
is sponsored by the Family Division and Council of Social 
Agencies. 


Iowa Dietetic Association held the spring meeting in Des 
Moines, April 28, in conjunction with the meeting of the Iowa 
Hospital Association. Hazel Grimes, state supervisor, 
School Lunch Program, WPA, reported on the progress made 
in this activity through the use of NYA and WPA labor and 
surplus commodities. Miss Grimes urged that communities 
assume the responsibilities of carrying on the school lunch 
program since state legislation in this respect has not yet 
been enacted. 

Dr. Kate Daum reported on the activities of the State 
Nutrition Council, and the Red Cross nutrition and canteen 
courses. Dr. John C. Parsons discussed tuberculosis in 
older people and emphasized the value of nutrition in treat- 
ment. Dr. Margaret G. Reid, professor of economies and 
sociology, Iowa State College, discussed production and dis- 
tribution of food, and methods of introducing new food to the 
public. A feature of the program was a presentation of 
motion studies done at the University of Iowa. 

Appointments as student dietitians to the University 
Hospital training course for 1942-43 include the following: 
Harriet Schutt, University of North Dakota; Marialta 
Brandon, Oregon State College; Dolores McGraeme and 
Catherine Zander, University of Wisconsin; Rachael Wilson, 
Montana State College; Eleanor Smith, Iowa State College ; 
Mary A. Tundevold, Michigan State College ; Myra Werner, 
University of Cincinnati; Jane Stander, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College ; and Ruth Englund, University of Colorado. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. The News Bulletin of the 
association made its first appearance in June. According to 
this publication, approximately forty persons attended the 
refresher course in canteen cookery conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Institutional Management, 
Kansas State College, April 16-18, for those fulfilling the 
requirements of the American Red Cross for instructors. 
Since the close of the conference, similar canteen courses 
have been planned by the following: Hermina Zipple, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Audris Rife, Hutchinson; Mrs. C. E. 
Aubel, Manhattan, assisted by Mrs. Effie Carp Lynch and 
Mrs Lulu Wertman; Anne Marriott, Pittsburgh; and Sister 
Regina Marie Dickman, Marymount College, Salina. 

The News Bulletin also reports that Kathryn Tissue, a 
member of the County Nutrition Committee, plans to con- 
tinue Red Cross nutrition courses in Lawrence during the 
summer, a total of 110 having been enrolled. 


News from our Advertisers and Exhibitors. The second 
of a series of illustrated booklets on cutting meat for greater 
yields, entitled ‘‘The Beef Rib,’’ has been published by 
Swift & Company, Chicago, for distribution to restaurants 
and institutions. Cooking instructions are included in the 
booklet. 
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STEAM-CHEF 


—a Time and 
Cost Saver for 
Any Hospital 


@ With a long record of specialization in hospital needs, 
Steam-Chef designers are fully qualified to recommend 
the correct model for your specific needs. Latest auto- 
matic controls result in such economical operation that 
fuel costs are only a few cents an hour. Steam-Chef’s 
durable and sanitary construction means long life and 
negligible upkeep expense. Steam-Chef also saves work, 
time, and space in your kitchen. 


@ The steaming process is preferred for many foods in 
leading hospitals. Steaming conserves vital solubles 
which affect nutritional values, as well as color, flavor 
and texture, in a large variety of foods. Thus steaming 
is good “patient psychology” and good business, too, 
for any hospital. 


Direct steam, gas, or electrically operated models in any re- 
quired capacities. Details from your own jobber or from us. 


Steam-Chef users: Our new Service Guide contains impor- 
tant maintenance information. Send for your copy today. 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 
3333 Lakeside Avec. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The chemical composition of Karo in 
gloss and in tins is identical 


Newborns’ 
Formulas 


HATEVER the milk indi- 
A 7 poe for the individual 
newborn, KARO is generally 
effective as a modifier be- 
cause it contains a large 
proportion of dextrin, with 
smaller amounts of maltose, 
dextrose and sucrose. 


Free to Physicians 


“Infant Feeding Manual For 
ab Aalto 
monograph containing specific 
information and tested Karo 


feeding formulas. Sent postpaid. 


Please Write Medical Department 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 5600 West 
Taylor St., Chicago, has released a new booklet on the use 
and care of commercial cooking equipment. Its purpose is to 
explain to the chef how to conserve electric energy without 
sacrificing speed, how to get the most efficient use out of 
each piece of equipment, how ‘“‘maximum demand’’ charges 
may be kept at a minimum with no sacrifice of utility, how 
to set switch positions and control temperatures for the best 
results in food preparation, and how to schedule cooking 
operations for greatest efficiency. The booklet is available 
at 5 cents a copy. 

A completely revised edition of the catalogue on ‘‘Cellu’”’ 
dietetic products for sugar and starch restricted diets has 
been published by the Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc., 
Chicago. As before, food and calorie values of the various 
canned products are given in tabular form; recipes showing 
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how products may be used are included; and a list of caleu- 
lated substitutions for ordinary foods is given. 

It has been announced that all cereals of The Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, qualify as government- 
recommended foods under the latest recommendation made 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council, and that every Kellogg cereal is made from whole 
grain, or restored to its whole grain nutritive values by the 
addition of thiamin, niacin and iron, as recommended by the 
U.S. Official Nutrition Food Rules. 

An informative booklet on wise meat buying, entitled 
‘‘About Your Hospital and Fine Food,’’ has just been pub- 
lished by Pfaelzer Brothers, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
The booklet contains concise information about judging meat 
quality and some buying suggestions. It is available to 
dietitians on application to Estelle Worts, Director, Hospital 
Department. 


The Problem of Purchasing Certain Specific Commodities Which Must 
Be Met for the Duration 


By and large, therefore, it is not so much conditions arising at the end of the war which 


hospital buyers must face, but the problem in specific commodities which must be met for 


the duration, whether it be a matter of months or a matter of years. We have ahead of us 


the prospect of ever increasing Government control of business, of buying and selling, of 


people, their lives, activities and jobs. Our entire civilian economy will be under increasing 


restraints for the duration of the war. They will be unpleasant, inconvenient, and, to 


many individuals and groups of people, probably disastrous. But they are the facts and 
to see it in any other light is to our belief, wishful thinking. These restraints are due to 


the war and unfortunately the facts and figures on which much policy is based cannot be 


released and this oftentimes leads to confusion . 


... By the end of the summer we expect 


that at least four items will be under a card rationing system. These will probably include 


coffee and tea in addition to the present controlled items of gasoline and sugar. The coffee 


situation at the moment is not critical. 


Up until the middle of May we had imported 


approximately 58 per cent of the season’s quota whereas the normal importation for this 


period would be 62 per cent. In other words we are just slightly below our planned require- 


ments. At the present time there is enough stock in this country and in transit to cover 


our consuming requirements well ahead, but South American merchants ships have been 


taken off their regular runs because of the fear of enemy attack and United States shipping 


is just not available in sufficient volume. 


Tea comes chiefly from areas which are now either under the control of Japan or are 


surrounded in such a way that we car ot maintain normal communications. Tea is avail- 


able in India and Ceylon, but this supr 


must also be used for others in the United Nations. 


Once the major harvests are comp'zic and crops have moved into storage and marketing 


channels, the full force of higher Government loans this season than last is bound to be felt 


from a market standpoint.—Irving G. Clukas: The Purchasing Outlook Today, Hospitals, 


16: 20, 1942. 








